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EXAMINING BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
AND TRIBAL POLICE RECRUITMENT, 
TRAINING, HIRING, AND RETENTION 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 2010 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:55 p.m. in room 
628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Tim Johnson presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. TIM JOHNSON, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senator Johnson. Welcome to the first panel, Wizipan Garriott, 
Policy Advisor to the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of Interior; and Mr. Joseph Wright, Deputy Assistant Di- 
rector, Federal Law Enforcement Training Center, Department of 
Homeland Security. 

The Committee meets today to examine the hiring and training 
practices for tribal and Bureau of Indian Affairs police officers. 
Over the past two years, this Committee’s oversight hearings have 
confirmed that many Indian reservations are suffering long- 
standing crises of violence. 

One of the primary reasons this violence continues is because of 
the lack of police officers to stop it. According to the BIA, less than 
3,000 officers patrol more than 56 million acres of Indian lands. Ac- 
cording to the BIA, we need an additional 2,800 officers just to 
meet the average staffing levels of comparable non-Indian commu- 
nities. 

In the Great Plains region, we have large Indian reservations 
with populations spread across vast areas of land. For instance in 
South Dakota, the Cheyenne River Indian Reservation is roughly 
the size of Connecticut. On the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation from 
the tribal casino on the west end to the community of Wanblee on 
the east end is 120 miles. These vast distances often take their toll 
on officers and equipment. 

This Committee has been dedicated to establishing a record of vi- 
olence and a substantial need for more funding for police in Indian 
Country. As a result of our work over the past four years. Congress 
has appropriated $990 million to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
law enforcement services. However, these substantial funding in- 
creases have not translated into more police on the streets of In- 
dian Country. 


( 1 ) 
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As we will hear today, there are a number of reasons for the dif- 
ficulty in recruiting and retaining new officers. One primary reason 
for the difficulty is the limited number of training locations for new 
officers. Over the past two decades, the BIA has required every 
new police officer to receive training at the Indian Police Academy. 

Last month, the Bureau of Indian Affairs submitted a report ti- 
tled Protecting Indian Country. The report makes a number of rec- 
ommendations. I want to thank the Bureau, with support from the 
Department of Homeland Security’s Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center, for preparing this report. And I will look forward 
to further explanation of the proposals. 

I am committed to working with my colleagues on this Com- 
mittee and other Committees to reverse these trends that we are 
seeing in our Indian communities. 

I want to thank all of the witnesses for traveling here today. 
Chief Gaikowski from Sisseton Wahpeton in South Dakota is here 
today. He is very well respected by the law enforcement community 
in my home State and I am honored to have him here. 

Wizipan Garriott is also from South Dakota and he is here today 
representing the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Welcome, Wizipan. 

Please begin with your testimony. We ask that you summarize 
your testimony to keep it under five minutes. You can submit your 
full statement for the record. 

Senator Tester? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JON TESTER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MONTANA 

Senator Tester. I want to thank you for holding the hearing. I 
want to thank the witnesses for being here. This is important. Pub- 
lic safety is very important. As we talk about unemployment and 
lack of economic improvement in Indian Country, safety has to be 
our first priority or it is never going to happen as far as, you know, 
addressing the 20 percent to 80 percent unemployment in Indian 
Country. 

We are hearing statistics. We are hearing stories. As the Chair- 
man pointed out, we put $990 million out. I would like to know 
how many police that has resulted in over the last few years. If you 
can address that in your opening statements, I would appreciate it. 

Nine hundred ninety million dollars is a good sum of money. It 
should have made a difference. I don’t know that it has, and I don’t 
want to throw good money after bad. If it hasn’t worked up until 
now, then maybe we need to go a different direction. And I would 
look forward to that suggestion, too, as we move forward. 

You know, I mean, conditions are tough out there. We have had 
many, many hearings in this Committee about public safety and 
the crime rate and what is going on in Indian Country. All of it 
is very distressing. 

But I particularly want to hear from the Administration wit- 
nesses about your plan for making things better. Not what you 
have tried to do. Not what you would like to do. Not what you 
would do in a perfect world, but exactly what you are going to do 
to improve the situation. It is critically important. If you don’t have 
a clear vision and a clear plan, we are never going to be able to 
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address the situation. It is a difficult situation and it needs to be 
addressed. 

And like I said, if we are going to have quality of life improve 
in Indian Country, it has to be addressed. So I want to know ex- 
actly what you plan on doing so we can either support it or head 
it in a different direction, depending on what this Committee wants 
to do. 

I want to thank you for being here. I very much appreciate your 
expertise and I look forward to your testimony. 

Senator Johnson. Does Senator Franken have any statement? 

STATEMENT OF HON. AL FRANKEN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Franken. Yes, I do. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for holding this hearing on this important issue of re- 
cruitment and training and retention of law enforcement officers in 
Indian Country. 

I want to thank our witnesses. 

Crime on Indian reservations is an enormous problem in so many 
States, certainly in Minnesota. For example, on the Red Lake Res- 
ervation, which I recently visited, the crime rate is eight times 
higher than the national rate. 

There are so many different reasons for this, but one is the sim- 
ple lack of police officers at Red Lake and in Indian Country. To 
obtain minimal officer safety standards as determined by the BIA, 
Red Lake would need a minimum of 32 officers. However, currently 
they have 15, less than half of what they need. And the BIA’s min- 
imum standard is set by the standard you would put per person, 
but if you think about the crime rate being that much higher, you 
would actually want a much higher population of police. 

So they are incredibly understaffed. And there are multiple rea- 
sons for the shortage. The basic one is lack of funding to hire more 
officers, and the responsibility for providing that funding falls on 
the Federal Government. I would completely identify myself with 
Senator Tester’s remarks, which is we want to make sure that we 
have a plan, a clear vision on how to spend that money. So, but 
we are failing Red Lake and we are failing so many of the other 
tribes in Minnesota and across the Country. 

Lack of good crime data in Indian Country is really another huge 
challenge. It is something that we are just beginning to address in 
Minnesota with a program called I-CARE, which would have the 
reservation sharing data, which they haven’t been doing. And in 
many ways, it makes it harder to track down criminals who go 
from one reservation to another or go from the reservations to the 
Twin Cities or elsewhere. 

So, and this is getting the cooperation of the tribes in Minnesota 
and I think it is a great model. It is called I-CARE. I would love 
for you to look into it. 

Minnesota also has the unique challenge of being a Public Law 
280 State, which means that the Federal Government has dele- 
gated jurisdiction over tribal law enforcement to the State for most 
of the tribes. And this just creates a lot of challenges for police de- 
partments on reservations across the State. 
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Anyway, the bottom line is we have to figure out how to reduce 
crime in Indian Country, and this has to include more, more and 
more effective officers working in Indian Country, and providing 
them with good training and giving them incentives to stay, and 
an opportunity for advancement, and just a chance at upward mo- 
bility in order to keep them there. 

So I am looking forward to hearing your testimony and for us 
delving into these issues today. I have read your testimony and I 
want to thank you for it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Garriott? 

STATEMENT OF WIZIPAN GARRIOTT, POLICY ADVISOR TO T H E 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INDIAN AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF 

INDIAN AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; 

ACCOMPANIED BY JASON THOMPSON, ACTING DEPUTY 

BUREAU DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, OFFICE 

OF JUSTICE SERVICES 

Mr. Garriott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always good to 
see a fellow South Dakotan. 

Members of the Committee, my name is Wizi Garriott. I am the 
Policy Advisor for the Assistant for Indian Affairs, and I am joined 
today by Mr. Jason Thompson, who is the current Acting Director 
for the Office of Justice Services at the BIA. 

I want to thank the Committee for making Indian law enforce- 
ment an priority. The Assistant Secretary and the Administration 
share the Committee’s commitment to making Indian Country 
safer. We have taken a number of significant steps forward to ad- 
dress the public safety crisis throughout Indian Country, specifi- 
cally in the area of law enforcement personnel. 

President Obama and Secretary Salazar heard first-hand that 
public safety is a tribal priority at the 2009 Tribal Nations Listen- 
ing Conference. The President stated his support for the Tribal 
Law and Order Act and I want to again express our strong support 
for passage of this critical legislation. 

Overall, Indian Affairs is taking a four-pronged approach to pro- 
tecting Indian Country and we are focusing on prevention, improv- 
ing policing operations, tribal courts, and detention. 

Our first and most urgent priority in this endeavor is increasing 
the number of officers on the ground. And I am pleased today to 
provide an update on those efforts. As of October 22, 2009, the BIA 
had 243 sworn law enforcement staff and 191 funded vacancies 
throughout Indian Country. 

BIA has recently implemented an aggressive recruitment initia- 
tive and we are working diligently to fill these positions, and we 
are pleased to report that since December 1st, OJS has received 
2,692 police officer applications, which far exceeds our initial expec- 
tations. I want to emphasize that by comparison, during the 
months of October and November, we only received 10 applications. 

We are also utilizing the best recruitment strategies. We are 
working to get the word out on the Web, working with colleges and 
universities and using all other available media. We are also work- 
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ing to establish a position within OJS for someone to focus solely 
on law enforcement recruitment. 

Our aggressive recruiting has translated into results. To date, we 
have made 65 police officer offers to 65 police officer applicants, 
and we are pleased to announce that 51 have accepted positions. 
These hard to fill locations with the greatest need will receive pri- 
ority placement, and additional selections are in the pipeline. 

One obstacle in the hiring process is that the background process 
is too lengthy. By conducting preliminary investigations internally, 
we hope to address this problem and to speed up the process. 

Retention has been another issue. We found that we were losing 
some of our BIA police officers to other jurisdictions because we 
cannot compete salary wise, and we are instituting a review of all 
OJS salaried positions to ensure parity with other law enforcement 
agencies throughout the Federal Government. 

Additionally, we are planning to aggressively use recruitment in- 
centives such as paying relocation costs, awarding recruitment bo- 
nuses, paying student loans. And we are also planning to utilize 
service agreements under which an employee agreeing to serve in 
a hard to fill position for a certain period of time receives priority 
placement into a position of his or her choice after the service 
agreement has expired. 

We are also working aggressively to improve our training. We 
are addressing the high attrition rates at the Academy through a 
number of initiatives. I would be happy to talk about those later. 

Finally, we are working to establish a Bridge Program at United 
Tribes Technical College. And we feel that this Bridge Program will 
greatly increase the number of law enforcement applicants from 
colleges and from State agencies. 

We are taking an honest assessment of our services in Indian 
Country and we are looking at what has worked in the past and 
what has not worked. Our Indian Country law enforcement per- 
sonnel are talented and dedicated men and women, and we are 
committed to providing them the tools necessary to do their job. 

Mr. Chairman and the Committee, I would be happy to answer 
any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Garriott follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Wizipan Garriott, Policy Advisor to the Assistant 

Secretary for Indian Affairs, Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Department 

OF the Interior 

Good afternoon Chairman Dorgan, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and members of the 
Committee. Thank you for inviting the Department of the Interior (Department) to 
provide testimony before this Committee on the topic of Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) and recruitment, hiring, training and retention of law enforcement officers in 
Indian Country. My name is Wizipan Garriott, and I am an enrolled member of the 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe. I currently serve as the Policy Advisor to Assistant Secretary 
for Indian Affairs, Larry Echo Hawk, at the Department. 

President Obama has made addressing public safety in tribal communities a top 
priority for his Administration. This priority is shared by Secretary Ken Salazar, 
Assistant Secretary Larry Echo Hawk, tribal leaders and many members of this 
Committee. The Administration strongly supports the Tribal Law and Order Act, S. 
797 as amended. I want to acknowledge Chairman Dorgan’s leadership on this 
issue, and this Committee’s efforts to improve public safety in Indian Country. 

In addressing the need for additional public safety resources, the Department un- 
derstands increasing the number of law enforcement officers in Indian Country will 
require enhancing our recruitment, hiring, training, and retention efforts. In addi- 
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tion to those efforts, it requires increased coordination with the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

BIA recently made several recommendations in its February 3, 2010 report, “Pro- 
tecting Indian Country” which identifies methods for improving our law enforcement 
and corrections operations. The Department also recognizes the need for continued 
consultation with tribal leaders on a government-to-government basis. At the White 
House Tribal Nations Conference held at the Department on November 5, 2009, 
many tribal leaders raised concerns about public safety and law enforcement issues 
in Indian Country. We are pleased to provide this Committee and its members an 
overview of our efforts at BlA to recruit, hire, train and retain law enforcement per- 
sonnel in Indian Country. 

As discussed below, in the last eight months BIA has taken a number of signifi- 
cant steps toward addressing the public safety crisis throughout Indian country. 
These efforts include: 

• Developing a national recruitment strategy targeted towards staffing histori- 
cally hard-to-fill duty locations for Law Enforcement and Corrections Officers 
for the Office of Justice Services. 

• Implementing an aggressive Nation-wide initiative increasing the number of ap- 
plicants from 10 in the months of October and November 2009, to 1,454 from 
December 2009 to mid-January 2010. These increased numbers led to the em- 
ployment of 51 new Law Enforcement Officers within the first 60 days, com- 
pared to the employment of only 2 new officers in the year prior to October 
2009. New hires are all from outside of the BIA. The BIA is streamlining the 
hiring process by implementing preliminary background investigations to re- 
duce lag time between hiring and entry into the training pipeline. 

• Developing a Federal Law enforcement Bridge Training Program. The Bridge 
Program increases the recruitment pool by allowing State and Local certified 
Officers from 1 of the 22 states recognized by the Indian Police Academy to com- 
plete the Bridge Program and achieve Federal certification without attending a 
full Basic Police Officer Training Academy. 

• Piloting a Land Management Training Program into FLETC Artesia to increase 
the number of available Tribal and BIA Law Enforcement training cycles from 
3 to 14. This increase in training cycles aims to enhance cadet mentoring and 
reduce attrition by lowering class size from 48 to 24. 

Deployment of Federal Resources to Address Public Safety in Indian 
Country 

As Assistant Secretary Larry Echo Hawk stated in his testimony before this Com- 
mittee last month, the President’s FY 2011 budget request proposes for BIA an ad- 
ditional $20 million in public safety funding over the FY 2010 enacted level. This 
additional funding will support the Department’s “Protecting Indian Country” initia- 
tive. Specifically, $19 million will be provided via reimbursement by BIA to DOJ to 
fund additional FBI agents. The FBI has primary jurisdiction over major crimes on 
more than 200 reservations with approximately 105 agents available to investigate 
crimes that occur in Indian Country. The reimbursable funding provided to the FBI 
will add 45 agents as well as other personnel, assuring that the resources will be 
spent in Indian Country and focused on high-priority areas like drug trafficking and 
related violence. The Budget also proposes an increase of $1 million for detention 
center operations and maintenance for new facilities built with DOJ grants. 

In addition. Associate Attorney General Tom Perrelli testified before this Com- 
mittee last month that the President’s FY 2011 budget proposes for the Department 
of Justice a 7 percent set-aside — $42 million — from the COPS Hiring Program to 
support the hiring of tribal law enforcement personnel, an additional 7 percent set- 
aside — $139.5 million — from DOJ’s Office of Justice Programs for Indian Country ef- 
forts, and statutory set-asides totaling $42.9 million for certain Office on Violence 
Against Women programs. These set-asides, combined with other DOJ programs de- 
signed exclusively for tribal communities provide $255.6 million for DOJ grant pro- 
grams in Indian Country that will support the agencies’ joint effort to improve pub- 
lic safety in Indian Country. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Justice Services Programs 

The Office of Justice Services (BIA-OJS) supports 191 law enforcement programs, 
including 40 BIA-operated and 151 tribally-operated programs. Seventy-nine percent 
of the total BIA-OJS programs are under contract to Tribes as authorized under 
Public Law 93-638, as amended, or compacted to Tribes as authorized under Title 
IV of the Indian Self Determination and Education Assistance Act, as amended. 
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Many Tribes supplement BIA funding with money from their treasuries, grants 
from DOJ, or other sources. 

As of October 22, 2009, BIA had 243 sworn law enforcement staff and 191 funded 
vacancies, for a total of 434 sworn law enforcement positions within the six law en- 
forcement districts. As of November 10, 2009, tribal law enforcement programs em- 
ployed 2,754 sworn law enforcement officers and had 80 funded vacancies, for a 
total of 2,834 sworn law enforcement positions. This brings the total number of cur- 
rently funded sworn law enforcement positions for Indian Country to 3,268. 

Based upon FY 2010 funding allocations, the current BIA staffing levels for sworn 
personnel providing direct services within the six BIA Districts are estimated at ap- 
proximately 1.08 officers per 1,000 residents. Utilizing the Tribes current sworn per- 
sonnel staffing levels, tribal law enforcement are estimated at approximately 2.16 
officers per 1,000 residents. Combining the current funded BIA and Tribal forces, 
the total ratio for Indian Country law enforcement (BIA and Tribal) based upon 
their reported service population is approximately 1.91 officers per 1,000 residents. 
Thus, all of these staffing ratios are below the comparable national average of 3.5 
officers per 1,000 residents. 

Recruitment 

Historically, BIA-OJS has not advertised job vacancies outside of agency loca- 
tions. The BIA-OJS recently implemented an aggressive recruitment initiative to fill 
funded vacant law enforcement positions. We have extended our recruitment efforts 
beyond local agencies and on USAJOBS, the Federal government’s official job list. 
This aggressive effort has produced some great results. Since December 1, 2009, 
BIA-OJS has received 1,454 police officer applications, exceeding initial recruiting 
expectations. The initiative will be an ongoing endeavor to attract the best qualified 
candidates for Indian Country law enforcement positions. This effort will utilize the 
Internet, police periodicals, billboards, recruiting fairs at high schools and colleges, 
NationaVLocal Police Organization web sites, employment agencies, tribal news- 
papers, websites, and organizations, and other advertising and best recruitment 
strategies. BIA-OJS is working with our Human Resources Office to finalize a posi- 
tion within OJS that will focus solely on recruitment and related activities. 

One recruitment obstacle that cannot be overcome by advertising is that OJS can- 
not hire a law enforcement officer who is over the age of 37 without a waiver. Re- 
quests for waivers to this requirement are submitted on a case-by-case basis, which 
is time consuming and inefficient. To address this problem we are exploring options 
to receive blanket waiver authority and will pursue this process, so that we will 
have a larger applicant pool, particularly of experienced officers, to draw from. 

We have also begun developing partnerships with various military branches as a 
source for law enforcement recruits. For example, the U.S. Army Reserve Employer 
Partnership Initiative is an innovative human capital strategy under which the 
Army Reserve collaborates with business and government leaders to ensure reserve 
soldiers have civilian employment when not on reserve duty. This initiative is mutu- 
ally advantageous: employers and the Army Reserve both employ a highly capable 
soldier-employee who is trained, knowledgeable, and experienced in the various fac- 
ets of public safety and law enforcement. We believe this effort would provide BIA 
access to a 202,000 veteran recruitment pool. BIA is also seeking out other partner- 
ships with other branches of the Military. 

Hiring 

BIA recently extended offers to 65 police officer applicants, of which 51 applicants 
have accepted. These new officers will be placed in high-priority areas. We are in 
the process of filling the remaining funded vacant positions. OJS will continue to 
work diligently to fill these positions. 

BIA OJS is taking steps to minimize the delay and disruption of the hiring proc- 
ess by conducting the Preliminary Background Investigation (FBI) internally to 
bring prospective permanent employees on board prior to waiting for the full back- 
ground check by the Office of Personnel Management (0PM). This new system will 
allow BIA-OJS to bring employees on board to attend mandatory training prior to 
completion of the full background investigation by 0PM. The employment would be 
conditional and subject to successful completion of an 0PM background check. 

OJS has assigned a team of Criminal Investigators to the recruitment team to 
conduct the PBI on new police officer, criminal investigator and correctional officer 
selectees. The PBI will inform OJS management immediately of any disqualifying 
issues to mitigate loss of federal resources. Upon receiving a favorable recommenda- 
tion from PBI, OJS will grant a Request for Waiver that allows the applicant to 
begin employment prior to the completion of the official 0PM background investiga- 
tion. While these employees would have some restrictions on their duties prior to 
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the completion of the full 0PM background investigation, this ne^w system allows 
new employees to begin training programs and perform important interim tasks. 

Retention 

BIA-OJS has recently implemented initiatives to enhance the retention of quali- 
fied law enforcement employees. We will review and re-evaluate the current grade 
structure of all OJS positions to ensure parity with other federal law enforcement 
agencies. OJS positions are consistently at a lower grade than those of other federal 
law enforcement agencies. This adversely affects OJS’ ability to recruit, retain, and 
develop leaders who can rise to the top of the organization. 

Historically, OJS has struggled to fill police officer and mid-level supervisory posi- 
tions in the field. These positions are a vital link in day-to-day field operations and 
largely responsible for the safety of citizens within Indian Country. By increasing 
the grade levels of OJS positions, OJS will be better able to attract more applicants 
and allow employees the opportunity to bolster their experience and knowledge by 
competing for future upper management positions. 

BIA is considering expanding and institutionalizing the use of recruitment incen- 
tives to attract new police officers and retain them. BIA presently has the authority 
to pay relocation costs, award recruitment incentives, and repay student loans, for 
certain positions. Another retention tool is the use of Service Agreements under 
which an employee, for example, agrees to serve in a high-priority area for a certain 
period of time would receive a placement into a position of his or her choice after 
the term of the Service Agreement expired. 

Training 

BIA and tribal programs provide a wide range of public safety services to Indian 
Country. These services include uniformed police services, criminal investigations, 
detention management, telecommunications, and tribal court assistance. To effec- 
tively provide these services, staff must receive certification in basic training skills 
related to their employment field. Because many Indian Country law enforcement 
officers cover vast areas of both extremely rural and urban terrain which often com- 
prising several thousand square miles, high quality and specialized training is vital 
for protecting both the public and our officers. 

Throughout the nation, many other federal and state agencies operate their own 
police academies, training officers in basic and advanced techniques to perform law 
enforcement services. Currently BIA-OJS operates the United States Indian Police 
Academy (USIPA) located at the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center 
(FLETC) in Artesia, New Mexico. The USIPA provides training to federal, tribal and 
local law enforcement officers who work in or near Indian Country. 

U.S. Indian Police Academy History 

Prior to 1968, availability of police training for tribal officers was extremely lim- 
ited. While a few state police training academies granted access to BIA and tribal 
officers, there was a long wait. At the federal level, candidates sometimes faced a 
delay of up to three years for admission to the FBI academy. Consequently, actual 
job experience, supplemented with limited formal in-service instruction, was the pre- 
dominant form of Indian law enforcement training and education. These limitations 
precluded effective, professional law enforcement services from reaching Indian 
Country. 

The U.S. Indian Police Training and Research Center was originally designed to 
train of BIA and tribal law enforcement officers, qualified potential Indian police of- 
ficers, and other law enforcement personnel working on or near Indian reservations. 
The basic program was soon expanded to provide specialized training on an as need- 
ed basis for police officers, supervisors and managers, juvenile officers, criminal in- 
vestigators, and jail personnel. By 1971, the Academy was assisting and conducting 
field in-service training as necessary for specialized subjects through short duration 
training sessions. 

After several relocations spanning over 20 years, in January 1993, the Indian Po- 
lice Academy relocated to the FLETC in Artesia, New Mexico, the present location 
of the USIPA. 

The USIPA at FLETC 

The mission of the USIPA is to develop and provide law enforcement training and 
technical assistance to federal and tribal law enforcement organizations and their 
personnel. All training programs are designed to meet Indian Country law enforce- 
ment, employee development, and organizational improvement standards. 

The USIPA offers basic training courses for police officers, telecommunications op- 
erators, and corrections officer candidates. USIPA also offers numerous advanced 
training courses on child abuse investigation procedures, community policing, use of 
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force, firearms usage, archeological resource protection, police management and su- 
pervision, crime scene processing, detention, and dispatcher training for both tribal 
and BIA law enforcement officers. 

Currently the USIPA conducts three (3) basic police officer training programs 
(BPOTP) each year. The BPOTP is 16.5 weeks long, consisting of 739 hours of in- 
struction. The BPOTP is an integrated FLETC Basic Program. USIPA offers Indian 
Country specific training programs which include: 

• History of the Indian Criminal Justice System 

• Indian Civil Rights Act 

• Indian Country Juvenile Law 

• Indian Country Liquor Law 

• Indian Child Welfare Act 

• Indian Country Conservation Law 

• Indian Country Criminal Jurisdiction 

• Indian Country Community Orientated Policing 

• Domestic Violence 

• Crimes against Women 

• Specific Indian Country Patrol Procedures Laboratory Exercise 

• Specific Indian Country Patrol Skill Laboratory Exercise 

These training programs, laboratory and practical exercises address many unique 
aspects of Indian Country law enforcement. 

Every three years the USIPA conducts a Curriculum Review Conference to vali- 
date basic training programs. Participants from tribal and BIA law enforcement pro- 
grams give insight and make recommendations to change or add specific courses. 
The final training program is submitted to the FLETC Evaluation and Analysis 
Branch (EAB) to validate the recommendations. Once EAB validates the rec- 
ommendations, the new basic training program with changes is scheduled. 

Assistant Secretary Echo Hawk is deeply concerned about the attrition rates at 
the USIPA. Since 2007, the average attrition rate at USIPA for the basic police class 
is 56.6 and 38.4 percent for the basic corrections class. This is unacceptable. These 
high attrition rates hinder the Department’s ability to deploy trained officers in In- 
dian Country. The high attrition rates may be attributed to the following areas: 

• Health Screening during initial assessment. 

• Medical. Cadets will be dismissed due to injury requiring extended medical 
treatment. Cadets can only miss 5 days of training. 

• Resignation. Cadets can resign for personal or family reasons with the consent 
of their employing agency. 

• Academics. Cadets who fail two academic tests are dismissed. The BPOTP is 
written at the 9th grade reading and comprehension level. Students can partici- 
pate in individual study groups and test review sessions the night before each 
academic exam. 

• Other. This category is for those cadets who fail a practical evaluation or violate 
a USIPA rule or regulation. The violation is usually a negative contact with law 
enforcement or an alcohol related offense. 

Other factors that contribute to our attrition and graduation rates may include: 

• Many tribal and BIA law enforcement programs do not academically prepare ca- 
dets for the rigors and challenges of the BPOTP. 

• Many tribal and BIA law enforcement agencies do not medically screen cadets 
to attend the USIPA. 

• Many tribal and BIA law enforcement agencies do not conduct a thorough back- 
ground investigation of cadets. 

BIA-OJS has, however, had great success with candidates who attend the Crimi- 
nal Investigator Training Program (CITP) utilized by the BIA. The CITP provides 
fundamental training in criminal investigation techniques, concepts, and methodolo- 
gies. 

The CITP is an 11.2 week integrated basic program designed for the Federal 1811 
series (Criminal Investigators) and tribal investigator who conduct criminal inves- 
tigations into violations of federal crimes. Lecture, laboratories, practical exercises, 
and tests are used to ensure that each trainee acquires all of the critical knowledge, 
skills and abilities required of new criminal investigators. Throughout the program, 
each trainee must participate as a member of a small task force team in a con- 
tinuing case investigation. The training equips students to interview witnesses, con- 
duct surveillance and undercover operations, develop a case, write and execute 
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search and arrest warrants, write a criminal complaint, obtain an indictment, and 
testify in a courtroom hearing. 

The CITP is a FLETC based basic program held in Glynco, Georgia and instructed 
by FLETC training staff and partner organizations. Approximately one third of the 
88 FLETC Partner Organizations that utilize the Glynco, Georgia FLETC training 
site are represented by on site staff at Glynco, while BIA has none. Consequently, 
BIA and tribal investigators who attend the CITP do not receive the same level of 
mentoring and support received by students of agencies that maintain full-time staff 
at the FLETC. 

Of the 47 BIA and tribal students who attended the CITP program from FY 2008 
and 2009, only 3 failed to complete training. This equates to a 6.3 percent failure 
rate for Indian Country law enforcement officers, which illustrates a more successful 
rate as compared to the USIPA cadets. 

Initiatives 

DOIIDOJ Collaboration: Secretary Salazar and Attorney General Holder have 
created an interagency workgroup, to explore ways to improve coordination and 
communications and fill gaps in the federal law enforcement effort. The DOI/DOJ 
workgroup has met several times, forming subgroups to investigate specific topics, 
and has met with representatives from the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. This workgroup accelerated its work following the November 5, 2009, White 
House Tribal Nations Conference. 

Pre-Training Notification: Currently, new hires reporting to the basic training 
program have minimal knowledge and understanding of the training requirements 
of the USIPA. To remedy this problem, BIA has launched an initiative to provide 
them with a pre-emplo 3 unent packet describing the expectations of the training pro- 
gram to better prepare them for life at USIPA. 

Basic Training Program Transition: Currently the USIPA is conducting a pilot 
training program by holding the BPOTP concurrently with the Land Management 
Police Training (LMPT). This pilot period will allow management to compare pro- 
gram training standards. The current 16.5 week program has operated under the 
same format for 20 years and is inconsistent with other Department law enforce- 
ment basic training programs which benefit from the LMPT program. In addition, 
while the USIPA currently offers four classes per year, it provides only three. Re- 
duced course loads and high attrition rates impede new officer training and hinder 
the Department’s ability to put trained officers on the street. 

The USIPA currently subscribes to a para-military method of training. This meth- 
od of training served its purpose initially, but is not as effective to the core group 
of cadets that are seeking entry into the USIPA today. The millennial generation 
is our primary target for recruitment. The LMPT program’s emphasis on group 
learning, team development, and strengthening peer bonds will create an environ- 
ment where this next generation can succeed in an academic setting. 

The LMPT program focuses on rural law enforcement which accommodates BIA 
and tribal officers who often work in rural and remote locations. The Department 
uses LMPT for its other law enforcement programs. USIPA can conduct LMPT 14 
times per year with 8 classes in Glynco, GA and 6 in Artesia, NM; however, FLETC 
can reallocate its existing training resources to expand the actual number of classes 
to meet the demand of Indian Country. Having two training locations and offering 
more training opportunities is cost effective for tribes who send cadets to USIPA. 
By reducing class sizes from 48 to 24 we expect to reduce attrition. The LMPT is 
an 18-week training program and currently has a 7 percent attrition rate. 

Reduce the Basic Corrections Officer Training Program (BCOTP) Class Size: Cur- 
rently, we require 48 recruits to be enrolled in the BCOTP before we conduct the 
course, which is scheduled 4 times per year. Consequently, at least one course each 
year is cancelled. Recruits enrolled in cancelled classes must wait for the next class 
to occur. By reducing the mandatory class size from 48 to 24 and increasing the 
number of classes to 8 per year, USIPA can provide more frequent basic training 
opportunities and reduce the number of cancelled classes. The BCOTP is a BIA spe- 
cific program with a FLETC approved syllabus. 

Recruit Mentoring Program: BIA-OJS plans to develop a formal mentoring pro- 
gram for students going through Basic Training. This mentoring program will iden- 
tify at-risk students and provide remedial and after hours assistance with academic 
and practical exercise requirements for the basic training program. This mentoring 
program will reduce the current attrition rate and enhance successful completion of 
the basic training program. 

Bridge Training Program: BIA-OJS developed a Bridge Training Program to 
allow new hires who are already certified by a state or collegiate academy to meet 
the mandatory minimum training requirement for federal law enforcement service. 
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It was previous policy to require state certified officers, regardless of experience, to 
complete the 16-week basic training course in Artesia, NM. The Bridge Training 
Program will bridge the gap between the state and collegiate training which will 
allow new hires to become federally-certified and to meet specific Indian Country 
law enforcement course requirements in areas such as: Indian Country Law, Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction in Indian Country, and the FLETC Practical Pistol Course. This 
program would allow new hires already certified by a state academy to quickly meet 
the minimum mandatory training requirement of federal law enforcement service in 
two weeks as opposed to 16 weeks. 

Establish a Northern Plains Advance Training Academy at the United Tribes 
Technical College: OJS is working with the United Tribes Technical College in 
Bismark, ND to provide the proposed Bridge Programs at the College, and will con- 
sider partnering with other potential satellite locations to increase basic certification 
options for BIA and tribal police officers. 

Collegiate Law Enforcement Option: BIA-OJS plans to develop a collegiate law en- 
forcement option to address the practical and field exercise training not offered by 
many collegiate certification programs. These collegiate programs generally do not 
provide instruction in practical field exercises such as firearms and driving required 
for federal certification. Working with FLETC, we identified a solution to this issue 
by developing another option for the Bridge program. The BIA submitted a training 
syllabus to FLETC Training Management Division on October 30, 2009 for review 
and approval. FLETC indicates that once it approves the training syllabus, the four 
(4) week follow-on-basic program will be taught in Artesia, New Mexico. It will in- 
clude courses such as: Indian Country law, firearms, and divers training. 

Rotational Training Cadre: BIA-OJS proposes to begin a 3 year rotation of correc- 
tion and police officers to provide training at the USIPA and its satellite academies. 
This will ensure our USIPA instructors bring the most current training tactics and 
methodologies to the field and to the training environment. 

Advanced, Specialty and Outreach Training: USIPA is in the process of address- 
ing training needs through advanced, specialty and outreach training. In 2008, 
USIPA identified “anchor points” of training to allow training to be conducted closer 
to the tribal and BIA law enforcement locations. 

Through the efforts of FLETC, Office of State and Local and the Rural Policing 
Institute, additional training programs will be exported to the established anchor 
points. These programs focus on management, technical and specific training pro- 
grams including courses such as: Supervisory Leadership. Executive Management, 
Active Shooter, Highway Interdiction, Back Country Tactics, Use of Force, Domestic 
Violence training the trainer, and First Officer Response. 

Working with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Indian Country and Special 
Crimes Unit, advanced training course offerings will be conducted. These courses in- 
clude: 

• Critical Incident Stress Management 

• Introduction to Indian Country 

• Forensic Child Interviewing 

• Crime Scene Investigation 

• Financial Crimes Investigation 

The USIPA has a rich history of service to Indian Country and training of law 
enforcement officers. However, to meet the ever changing needs in Indian Country 
for qualified well trained officers, the BIA-OJS proposes to build on our relationship 
with the FLETC by implementing these initiatives and others to improve training 
for law enforcement officers. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to address a matter of such an im- 
portance for Indian Country. The Department will continue to work closely with you 
and your staff, tribal leaders, and our Federal partners to strengthen the recruit- 
ment, hiring, training and retention of law enforcement officers in Indian Country, 
and we appreciate your continued commitment to Indian country law enforcement. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Garriott. 

Mr. Wright? 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH W. WRIGHT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 

FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING CENTER, OFFICE 

OF ARTESIA OPERATIONS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND 

SECURITY 

Mr. Wright. Mr. Chairman, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, on hehalf of Secretary Napolitano and the 
Director Connie Patrick of the Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center, I am honored to testify before this Committee today. 

My name is Joseph Wright. I serve as the Assistant Director for 
the Office of Artesia Operations in Artesia, New Mexico for the 
Federal Law Enforcement Training Center, which oversees the In- 
dian Police Academy and all other law enforcement training in 
Artesia. 

As the Committee is aware, the FLETC is responsible for pro- 
viding basic law enforcement training to over 88 Federal agencies 
with law enforcement authority and provides advanced and special- 
ized training to Federal, State, local, tribal, campus and military 
law enforcement organizations. 

Since its conception in 1975, the Center has developed training 
that brings consistent and up to date technology and information 
to the law enforcement community. 

The history of the Bureau of Indian Affairs consolidated training 
concept with FLETC spans more than 25 years. On October 15, 
1984, the BIA moved the United States Indian Police Academy, 
which was located a Brigham City, Utah, to the Federal Law En- 
forcement Training Center in Marana, Arizona in order to comply 
with the Congressional mandate that consolidated training for all 
Federal law enforcement the Congress had placed on us. 

Upon the relocation of the IPA to FLETC, a curricular review 
was conducted and program designed specifically for Indian Coun- 
try was created to manage and oversee their training programs. In 
1991, under the direction of BIA Director of Law Enforcement 
Services at that time, a partnership with FLETC was created to 
manage and oversee the IPA. In 1993, the FLETC relocated all of 
its training from Marana, Arizona, which was a leased facility, to 
its own facility in Artesia, New Mexico, where IPA continues to op- 
erate today. 

The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget proposes $807,000 for 
BIA training for law enforcement personnel, of which $540,000 is 
attributable to the basic training program. FLETC strives to en- 
sure that its training programs are developed with the highest 
standards of today’s adult learning environment. The entire in- 
structional staff at FLETC is comprised of career law enforcement 
personnel who are highly trained in the methodologies of training 
in a law enforcement environment. 

Indian Country law enforcement personnel face unique and com- 
plex challenges today in Indian Country, as you all are all aware. 
We have developed training to meet those challenges. For example, 
some of the training programs specific to Indian Country include 
courses in the Indian Child Welfare Act, Indian Country jurisdic- 
tional issues, and the challenge of working alone without assist- 
ance of backup for an extended period of time due to the ruralness 
of where they work. 
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The Land Management Police Training Program that they are 
currently utilizing provides the core law enforcement training of- 
fered to all of Department of Interior agencies. The specific Indian 
Country issues are taught as a follow-on to the basic program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read the report provided by the BIA to 
Senator Dorgan, Protecting Indian Country, February, 2010. 
FLETC, working with BIA, has already implemented several of the 
changes in this report. For example, FLETC is offering the LMPT 
Program, Land Management Training Program, versus the basic 
police officer training program prior to this. 

I am pleased to report that we began the first class under the 
LMPT early last month and to date we have not lost a single stu- 
dent due to academics, personal resignation or injury. Twenty-three 
of the 24 students remain in the program, and the one student who 
is not there today was removed by his agency, terminated for em- 
ployment, and called home. It had nothing to do with the training 
itself 

By utilizing the LMPT, PBIA has the option to fill an entire class 
of Indian Country trainees or these trainees may join classes of 
other participating agencies who may need agents or officers 
trained in smaller numbers. Through this consolidation training 
approach, FLETC and the IPA are able to meet the training needs 
of all law enforcement agencies, both large and small, as their 
training needs arise. 

Additionally, a consolidated training approach allows BIA tribal 
officers to train with other DOT law enforcement personnel. We 
must continue to meet the Federal Law Enforcement Training Ac- 
creditation Board standards and provide consolidated training to 
our agents and officers so that they gain the benefit and knowledge 
of all the Federal, State, local, tribal and military law enforcement 
personnel they will work with throughout the years. 

Consolidated training not only provides the best learning experi- 
ence for our agents and officers, it provides the greatest cost ben- 
efit to the American people. 

I respectfully submit these remarks and am prepared to take any 
questions from the Committee, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wright follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Joseph W. Wright, Assistant Director, Federal Law 

Enforcement Training Center, Office of Artesia Operations, U.S. 

Department of Homeland Security 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Barrasso, and Members of the Committee: 

On behalf of Secretary Napolitano and the Director of the Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center (FLETC), Connie Patrick, I am honored to testify before the 
United States Senate Committee on Indian Affairs to provide insight on the training 
of law enforcement personnel for Indian Country. My name is Joseph Wright and 
I serve as the Assistant Director of the Office of Artesia Operations and have pro- 
gram management responsibility for the law enforcement programs conducted at the 
FLETC Artesia. As this Committee is aware, the FLETC is responsible for providing 
basic law enforcement training to over 88 federal agencies with law enforcement au- 
thority and provides advanced and specialized training to federal, state, local, tribal, 
campus and military law enforcement organizations. Since its conception in 1975, 
the Center has developed training that brings consistent and up-to-date technology 
and information to the law enforcement community. 

The history of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) consolidated training concept 
with the FLETC spans more than 26 years. On Oct. 15, 1984, the BIA moved the 
United States Indian Police Academy (IPA) from Brigham City, Utah to the FLETC 
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in Marana, Arizona in order to comply with a congressional mandate to consolidate 
training for all federal law enforcement personnel. Upon the relocation of the IPA 
to FLETC, a curriculum review was conducted and a program designed specifically 
for Indian Country law enforcement personnel was developed and implemented. In 
1991, under the direction of the BIA Director of Law Enforcement Services, a part- 
nership with the FLETC was created to manage and oversee the IPA. In 1993, the 
FLETC relocated all of its training from Marana, Arizona to the FLETC Artesia, 
New Mexico, where the IPA continues to operate today. 

The President’s FY 2011 budget proposes $807,000 for BIA training, of which 
$540,000 is attributable to the LMPT. 

FLETC strives to ensure that its training programs are developed with the high- 
est standards in today’s adult learning environment. The entire instructional staff 
at the FLETC is comprised of career law enforcement personnel who are highly 
trained in the methodologies of training in the law enforcement environment. Indian 
Country law enforcement personnel face unique and complex challenges, and we 
have developed training to meet those challenges. Eor example, some of our training 
programs specific to Indian Country include courses on the Indian Child Welfare 
Act, Indian Country jurisdictional issues, and the challenges of working alone, with- 
out assistance or backup, for an extended period of time. The Land Management 
Police Training (LMPT) program provides the core law enforcement training offered 
to all Department of Interior (DOI) Law Enforcement Agencies. The specific Indian 
Country issues are taught as a follow-on to the basic program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read the report provided by the BIA to Senator Dorgan 
(Protecting Indian Country Report, February 3, 2010). 

FLETC, working with the BIA, has already implemented several of the changes 
this report recommends. For example, FLETC is offering the LMPT versus the Basic 
Police Officer Training Program to BIA officers. I am pleased to report that we 
began the first class under the LMPT program early last month, and to date we 
have not lost a single student due to injury, academics or personal resignations, 23 
of the 24 students remain in the program.. One individual was removed by his agen- 
cy due to termination of employment. By utilizing the LMPT, BIA has the option 
to fill an entire class of Indian Country trainees or, these trainees may join classes 
of other participating agencies who may need agents/officers trained in smaller 
numbers. Through this consolidated training approach, FLETC and the IPA are able 
to meet the training needs of all law enforcement agencies, both large and small, 
as their training needs arise. Additionally, a consolidated training approach allows 
the BIA and tribal officers to train with other DOI law enforcement personnel. 

We must continue to meet Federal Law Enforcement Training Accreditation 
Board standards, and provide consolidated training to our agents and officers so 
that they gain the benefit and knowledge of all of the federal, state, local, tribal and 
military law enforcement personnel they will work with throughout their careers. 
Consolidated training not only provides the best learning experience for our agents 
and officers, it provides the greatest cost benefit to the American people. 

I respectfully submit these remarks and I am prepared to answer any questions 
the Committee may have. Thank you. 

Senator Johnson. Very good. 

Senator Barrasso, do you have an opening statement? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BARRASSO, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM WYOMING 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I do, 
and first I would like to thank you for holding this hearing to ex- 
amine what I believe is a real problem in Indian Country: recruit- 
ing, training and retaining officers to serve on BIA and tribal police 
forces. 

I really want to tell you how much I appreciate and welcome my 
friend. Chairman Ivan Posey of the Eastern Shoshone Tribe, who 
has come from Wyoming to testify about these challenges. 

Today, I have a lengthy statement. I would like to just make it 
part of the record, Mr. Chairman, so as not to delay the hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Barrasso follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. John Barrasso, U.S. Senator from Wyoming 

Good afternoon, and thank you Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing to examine 
what I believe is a real problem in Indian Country: Recruiting, training, and retain- 
ing officers to serve on BIA and tribal police forces. 

I appreciate and welcome Chairman Posey of the Eastern Shoshone tribe who 
traveled from Wyoming to testify about these challenges. 

BIA recently released its report “protecting Indian Country” outlining the chal- 
lenges and current status of hiring, recruiting, and retaining adequate law enforce- 
ment. I am particularly interested in how the recommendations in the BIA’s report 
will complement its efforts to implement the High Priority Performance Pilot Project 
for Crime Reduction. I understand that this pilot is now underway on the Wind 
River Indian reservation. 

Based on Committee hearings and information provided by tribal leaders, we 
know that in some Indian communities, public safety is much more than just an 
issue — it’s a crisis. In recognition of this crisis, the Committee has had 2 hearings 
on law enforcement issues during this Congress, one on reservation gang activities 
and another on your bill, Mr. Chairman, the Tribal Law and Order Act. 

The question of public safety has been raised during other hearings in the past 
year as well. The Chairman and I both raised law enforcement issues and tribal po- 
lice staffing levels with Secretary Salazar at our hearing in February of 2009. A few 
months later, we raised law enforcement issues with Larry Echo Hawk during his 
nomination hearing in May of 2009. On both occasions, I cited the police force on 
Wind River Indian Reservation as an example of dangerously low police staffing lev- 
els. 

Unfortunately, I think the situation on the Wind River Reservation is an example 
of conditions on other reservations. Tribal leaders on the Wind River Indian Res- 
ervation speak to me about law enforcement issues and BIA police staffing short- 
ages almost every time we meet back in Wyoming. 

According to the BIA’s 2008 Crime Report, the crime rate on the Wind River In- 
dian Reservation is about 314 times the national average. Right now, we have a 
grand total of 6 BIA officers patrolling this 2.2 million acre reservation. That’s 6 
police officers working an area almost the size of the State of Connecticut, which 
translates — at most — to 2 or 3 officers on any given shift. That’s a frightening pros- 
pect for the reservation, communities, and that’s why I keep raising this staffing 
issue. 

It is my understanding that the Department of the Interior is attempting to en- 
large the BIA patrol force on the Wind River Reservation through increased hiring 
and temporary details. We’ve been told that there are 2 officers who will be de- 
ployed as soon as their training and background checks are complete — a minimum 
of 4 months from now. They have recruited an additional 8 officers who have not 
yet started training but hopefully will begin training soon. And finally, the BIA 
plans to extend offers to 2 more patrol officers. 

So if everything works out, we should have a total of 18 permanent patrol officers 
on the Wind River police force, which is the maximum number of offices funded for 
the reservation. And yet, Mr. Chairman, according to the 2008 BIA Crime Report, 
the level of need on the reservation is 29 officers. Which means that even in the 
best case scenario, our patrol officer staffing will eventually be at 62 percent of the 
level of need. That’s much better than the current 20 percent of need, and I do ap- 
preciate the Department’s efforts, but no community in the United States should 
have a police force that is almost 40 percent understaffed and yet many Indian com- 
munities across this nation face that reality. 

We simply must overcome the staffing problem to provide safety and security to 
reservation communities. The Department of the Interior must put successful meth- 
ods in place nationwide, and tribal communities must do their part as well to pro- 
mote that success and they should have the tools they need to do that. 

I think the Tribal Law and Order bill includes many ideas that will help the De- 
partment and the tribes do their jobs. But one change that would have an imme- 
diate effect on public safety would be getting more police officers on the ground. 
Plain and simple, we need more manpower patrolling our Indian communities. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that you are examining this matter. It is one of the 
most important issues before the Committee. And I also thank the witnesses for 
coming these long distances to testify today. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you. 
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Mr. Garriott, currently, how many vacancies currently exist in 
South Dakota, including police officers, criminal investigators, and 
corrections officers? 

Mr. Garriott. Mr. Chairman, currently the number of vacancies 
existing in South Dakota, I don’t have that particular information. 

Mr. Thompson, do you have that? 

We would be happy to provide that to you at a later time. 

Senator Johnson. Yes. Is there any means of reciprocity between 
the BIA officers and State and local officers to fill the gaps? In 
South Dakota, as you know, we have many checkerboarded juris- 
dictions. And it gets complicated assuring that law enforcement 
and law and order are able to arrest people who murder. And are 
there any incentives for that? 

Mr. Garriott. Mr. Chairman, there are two mechanisms by 
which we can move forward with, as you said, some kind of a reci- 
procity. First, through cross-deputation agreements, we can work 
with local State law enforcement personnel to authorize and to en- 
force tribal law on the reservations. 

However, this is something that has to be driven by the tribe. It 
is really up to the tribe to make that determination on whether 
they want to move forward with a cross-deputation agreement. 

We also have the authority to enter into service agreements 
where necessary with local law enforcement personnel, and that 
can be done at both the tribal level or at the BIA level. 

Senator Johnson. Do you know which BIA law enforcement re- 
gion has the highest rate of crime? 

Mr. Garriott. It is my understanding that it is actually the Nav- 
ajo Nation region that has the highest rate of crime. 

Senator Johnson. Standing Rock Sioux Tribe recently received a 
surge of officers in response to an outbreak of crime at that res- 
ervation. Do you anticipate this tactic may be used in the future? 

Mr. Garriott. We absolutely do. Operation Dakota Peacekeeper 
was, in our view, a big success. And right now, we are moving for- 
ward with a series of high priority performance goals that the De- 
partment is pursuing, and our goal is to see 5 percent reduction of 
crime on four Indian reservations. Those reservations are Standing 
Rock, Rocky Boy in Montana, Wind River, and Mescalero Apache 
in New Mexico. 

Our first and foremost priority in that effort is to increase police 
officers on the ground and to institute a community policing initia- 
tive, and this strategy is based on the successes that we saw in Da- 
kota Peacekeeper. So we are looking at ways in which to institu- 
tionalize those tactics that led to success. 

Senator Johnson. Mr. Wright, do you know how many can- 
didates that enter the Academy and fail to complete the training 
are from South Dakota and the Great Plains region? And what is 
the most common cause for that incompletion? 

Mr. Wright. Sir, I do not know the exact number of students 
that came from South Dakota that have failed the program. I can 
tell you that the primary cause for attrition within the basic police 
training program are twofold: usually, personal resignations which 
take place within the first two or three weeks of the training pro- 
gram; and then usually the legal block of instruction that entails 
constitutional law, 18 USC, 21 USC. 
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Senator Johnson. Do you believe that if there were an alternate 
facility located closer to the Great Plains that we would see more 
completion rates from those applicants? 

Mr. Wright. Sir, I don’t believe so. Statistically speaking, all of 
the Native American tribes, as well as all the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, their criminal investigators attend our Glynco facility. The 
attrition rate for those individuals attending C.I. training is 6 per- 
cent, which is the norm across for all the agencies that attend. 

The Land Management Training Program that we just started, 
which we are running simultaneously with one of the old basic pro- 
grams, is basically what we are seeing is and we are five weeks 
into the program, we have not had one personal resignation out of 
that program to date, which is highly unusual. 

So I think the changing of the mind set of how we do basic train- 
ing for law enforcement for Indian Country has more to do with the 
attrition and what we do versus where they are actually being lo- 
cated at. 

Senator Johnson. Senator Barrasso? 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to follow along your line of questioning. I think the 
situation on the Wind River Reservation is unfortunately an exam- 
ple of conditions on other reservations. The tribal leaders on our 
Wind River Reservation speak to me about law enforcement issues 
and BIA police staffing shortages just about every time that we 
meet back in Wyoming. 

According to the BIA’s 2008 Crime Report, the reservation crime 
rate was about three and a half times the national average. Ivan, 
just interrupt me if this isn’t consistent with what you are seeing. 

Right now, we have a grand total of six BIA officers patrolling 
the 2.2 million acre reservation. That is six police officers working 
an area almost the size of the State of Connecticut, which trans- 
lates at most to two to three officers on a given shift. That is a 
frightening prospect for the communities and it is why I keep rais- 
ing this issue. 

So Mr. Garriott, based on BIA’s own reports. Wind River staffing 
is far below the funded level of 17 officers and the level of need 
which is 29 officers. So we have six, funded at 17, level of need at 
29. 

Does the Department intend to raise the levels of law enforce- 
ment staffing to meet the level of need of 29 officers for the Wind 
River Reservation? How do we get to that? 

Mr. Garriott. We do intend to put more police officers on the 
ground at Wind River. The exact staffing ratio for each reservation 
is something that is unique based on the size, population, rates of 
crime, et cetera. But our first and foremost priority is to start 
spending money that we do have. And as you mentioned, we have 
unfilled positions there and we are working aggressively to fill 
those positions. 

I stated earlier in my opening statement that we have made over 
50 offers to police applicants, and we are assigning those new offi- 
cers based on priority, and Wind River is one of our top priorities. 
So we have I believe made eight or nine offers and those police offi- 
cers will be staffed there. 
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In the meantime, while these new officers go through training, 
we are working with the Bureau of Land Management and the Na- 
tional Park Service to backfill those positions with law enforcement 
personnel from those agencies. We are also working with several 
tribes on a service agreement to get some of their law enforcement 
out to these reservations. 

Senator Barrasso. Well, I do appreciate that the Department is 
working on that so-called high priority performance goal, the pilot 
program on the Wind River Reservation. 

Anything else you can tell me in terms of the status of imple- 
menting that plan of action for the pilot program? 

Mr. Garriott. We have had a series of meetings with the leader- 
ship from those tribes. The law enforcement personnel have been 
conducting a series of studies, working, going out and going door 
to door in the communities to assess the community’s views of law 
enforcement. 

And we plan on holding a stakeholders meeting with the leader- 
ship from those organizations and bringing ourselves to the table 
to meet with them and to find other innovative ways in which we 
can work to institute this community policing initiative. 

And it is not necessarily just focused on law enforcement, but we 
will bring other departments within Interior such as BIA Social 
Services. 

Senator Barrasso. Of course, you know. Chairman Posey is here 
today, so I would ask: What do you need from the tribes? With the 
Chairman here, what do you need from tribes to facilitate the im- 
plementation of your pilot program? Is there more that we can do 
today or that we could have a discussion on terms of trying to bring 
people together? 

Mr. Garriott. I think first and foremost has been buy-in. And 
you know, in our initial conversations with the tribal Chairmen 
from those tribes, it has been nothing but positive and they have 
been very excited. I would mention that the program at Rocky Boy. 
Rocky Boy is a 638 law enforcement program, so it is a little bit 
different because it is not necessarily a direct service as in the 
other three locations. 

Mr. Thompson, from an operational standpoint, do you have any- 
thing to add? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, thank you. 

And thank you, Mr. Vice Chairman, for the opportunity to speak. 

You asked about the implementation phase of the high priority 
performance goal. And I think it is important to mention. Senator 
Franken mentioned it a while ago, the absence of accurate crime 
data. 

One of the first steps in the implementation of this high priority 
performance goal was to actually go out and hand pull police re- 
ports to try and identify what those base crime rates were for all 
four of these locations. Utilizing those numbers to develop those 
crime trends so that we can start proactively addressing criminal 
acts within the reservations has been a key part of the implemen- 
tation phase. 

We met with Chairman Posey this morning. We have met with 
him a few times throughout this process, and we are very excited 
about moving into the development of the specific strategy for each 
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of these locations so that we can begin to address the reduction in 
crime. 

Thank you. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Johnson. Senator Tester? 

Senator Tester. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We will start out with Mr. Garriott. In your testimony, you 
talked about, well, to boil it right down, only two new officers prior 
to October, 2009. You talked about employing 51 in the previous 
eight months, and correct me if I am wrong on that. 

I have a couple of questions. Number one, is that 51 net gain 
over the last eight months? Or is that just offsetting what was lost? 
Or what kind of increases are we talking about? Because what ev- 
erybody has talked about up here and what we all know in Indian 
Country is they need more feet on the ground. So did that 51 result 
in more police officers, net? 

Mr. Garriott. Yes, previously over the last year, we had a net 
gain of two police officers. Since December 1st of 2009, we have 
seen over 2,600 applicants, nearly 2,700 applicants and we have ex- 
tended over 50 offers. So that translates into a net gain of 50-plus 
police officers. 

In the meantime, we may have had a few retirees or people mov- 
ing on to new jobs, but overall, it is a very big gain and a big gain 
within a period of several months compared to the last year. 

Senator Tester. Okay. And the Chairman may have asked this 
question. I thought I heard it, and I will ask it again if that is the 
case. How many vacancies do you have right now that need to be 
filled? 

Mr. Garriott. We have 191 funded vacancies. 

Senator Tester. So if you get 191 people, does that mean you 
will meet the needs in Indian Country. 

Mr. Garriott. We will not meet the full needs in Indian Coun- 
try. However, we will be spending our money effectively and mak- 
ing the best use of it. We also can look at ways in which to allocate 
those staffing needs. 

Senator Tester. Okay. So you have 191 vacancies. Why can’t you 
fill them? They are funded. 

Mr. Garriott. Why can’t we fill the current funded? Well, in the 
past, we have had problems recruiting and retaining police officers. 
We have had problems. 

Senator Tester. Why is that? 

Mr. Garriott. We have had a high attrition rate because, for a 
number of factors: high stress, housing, long hours, as mentioned 
earlier that sometimes the pay is not comparable to other law en- 
forcement agencies. 

Senator Tester. Could you give me any idea on how deficient the 
pay is on these 191 funded positions? 

Mr. Garriott. I actually don’t have that figure. 

Senator Tester. I mean, it would be good. I can tell you that 
when I was in the State legislature, we dealt with a lot of law en- 
forcement issues in the local ground. And I can tell you that just 
about every police officer I talked to talked about irregular hours, 
long hours. It is a tough job. 
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And what makes your job tougher is the question, and why. And 
if it is housing, that is fine. I mean, that is an issue we can also 
deal with on this Committee as we move forward. 

I want to jump to Mr. Wright. In your testimony, and it directly 
dovetails with the answers that Mr. Garriott gave me. In your tes- 
timony, and you actually read this, it said, “Through this consoli- 
dated training approach, FLETC and the IPA are able to meet the 
training needs of all law enforcement agencies both large and small 
as their training needs arise.” 

Are you talking about instructors? Or are you talking about po- 
lice on the ground? 

Mr. Wright. I am talking about police on the ground, sir. 

Senator Tester. Okay. So I am hearing those guys’ needs aren’t 
met. 

Mr. Wright. Sir, normally throughout the year, there are four 
basic police programs that have normally been scheduled for train- 
ing of BIA and tribal police officers. Normally, three of those class- 
es are filled. The fourth class is canceled due to a lack of applica- 
tions to fill a full class of 50 people, so that cycle of 200 people. 

But the attrition rate in the Academy has been right at above 50 
percent. And it deals with some of the way that we actually are 
doing paramilitary-type training and changing the program. The 
BIA was in a very unique program that was specific to Indian 
Country. They trained by themselves in a group of 48 students per 
class. 

We have moved from that model into what we call now the Land 
Management Training Program. That program consists of 24 stu- 
dents per class. We have added six classes on the books at Artesia, 
eight of those in Glynco. And those programs now are run with all 
of Interior. As, sir, the testimony just a minute ago, they are actu- 
ally touching Bureau of Land Management and Fish and Wildlife 
to help support them until they can get their hiring done. So that 
is the same training program for all of them. 

Senator Tester. Is the FLETC and the IPA training programs 
applicable to the people that Mr. Garriott wants? 

Mr. Wright. Yes. 

Senator Tester. So how can you in your testimony, you can say 
that, I guess, you are able to meet the needs, but you are not meet- 
ing the needs. 

Mr. Wright. Sir, I would tell you that every request for training 
that has been put forth to FLETC, every slot that they have re- 
quested has been filled and started. It is the attrition rate in itself 
within the training that has hurt as far as returning those individ- 
uals back to the fill. 

Senator Tester. I guess, and my time has run out, Mr. Chair- 
man, so that I am going to turn the mike over to my good friend 
from Minnesota. But I guess I don’t understand that statement, 
then. If you are able to meet the — there is a disconnect here. If you 
are able to meet the training needs of law enforcement agencies 
both large and small as the training arises, yet we have an incred- 
ible disparity in Indian Country. That tells me we are not meeting 
the needs. 
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Mr. Wright. Well, sir, FLETC is required to train those individ- 
uals who have been hired. And as the testimony just was, they 
have put forth 51 offers within the last eight months. 

Senator Tester. Right, but they are still 191 short. 

Mr. Wright. Yes, but those people have not come to FLETC to 
be trained yet, sir. If they had 191 people ready to be trained to- 
morrow — 

Senator Tester. You could do it. 

Mr. Wright. — through our programs and the way we are sched- 
uled, we can actually probably train that entire 191 within the next 
five-month period. 

Senator Tester. Okay. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Johnson. Senator Franken? 

Senator Franken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just follow up on that. So what you are saying is if there 
are more officers recruited that you could train them. 

Mr. Wright. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Franken. Okay. 

Mr. Garriott, the Chairman couldn’t be here today and he asked 
me to ask the question. Congress has appropriated $990 million for 
law enforcement services at the BIA over the past four years. On 
October 30, 2009, the President signed the Interior appropriations 
bill which provided $303 million in funding for BIA law enforce- 
ment services. And I understand these funds have not gone out to 
the tribes that have self-determination contracts who can’t pay 
their officers. 

Can you please tell the Committee the reason for this delay and 
when the funding will go out to the tribes? The Chairman tells me 
the tribes have called this Committee because they have not re- 
ceived the money from the BIA. 

Mr. Garriott. Are you referencing 2010 money? Or are you talk- 
ing all increases? Just for clarification. 

Senator Franken. I believe it is 2010 money. 

Mr. Garriott. We have not allocated that money yet, but we 
plan to. We will be working aggressively to do so in an efficient 
manner. 

Senator Franken. Okay. Well, I would urge you please to do that 
as soon as possible. Thank you. 

You know, I look at this and the reason for attrition, it just 
makes me — I just know that there is all kinds of reason for attri- 
tion — paying, housing. When you have, as Senator Barrasso said, 
six officers on a reservation the size of Wind River, it can’t be safe. 
These guys go out and patrol by themselves, right? Either of you. 

Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Garriott. Oftentimes. 

Senator Franken. So is it more dangerous being an officer in In- 
dian Country than elsewhere? 

Mr. Garriott. I would let Mr. Thompson answer that, but first 
I would, you know, just like to again emphasize that we are work- 
ing very aggressively to get more officers on the ground. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Garriott. 

Senator Franken, we talked about the high crime rates, about 
the three and a half times the national average. We have seen res- 
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ervations that have reported 20 times the national average crime 
rates. The fewer resources that we have, the fewer officers that we 
have working in those types of rural environments with between 
three and a half and 20 times the national average crime rates, it 
is definitely more dangerous to work in those areas. 

Senator Franken. So that can be a reason for attrition as well. 

Mr. Thompson. Absolutely. 

Senator Franken. And for not being able to recruit people. 

Mr. Thompson. Absolutely. 

Senator Franken. And so it can be more dangerous and it is 
more dangerous because you are underfunded and understaffed. 

Mr. Thompson. Right. 

Senator Franken. And you know, I think these numbers that 
where the need is, you know, so many people per 1,000 people, so 
many, I mean, that is based on a normal crime rate. Right? So if 
you have three and a half times the crime rate, you would think 
you would need three and a half times as many as normal popu- 
lation. Right? Wouldn’t that follow? 

Mr. Thompson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Franken. So as it is, we have about like half the num- 
ber that we need to meet the goals which are less than the normal 
goals you would have outside of Indian Country, and yet the need 
clearly is higher than that. That goal you are not even trying to 
get to. Is that right? Is that fair to say? 

Mr. Garriott. First and foremost is filling the vacancies that we 
do have. 

Senator Franken. I understand. 

Mr. Garriott. And spending that money efficiently. 

Senator Franken. Before the Chairman asked about having an- 
other Academy and maybe having one on the Plains, Northern 
Plains. The United Tribes Technical Colleges have talked about 
having an Academy there. Would that be helpful to you, Mr. 
Garriott? 

Mr. Garriott. It would be very helpful in our recruitment ef- 
forts. It was past BIA policy that we required State-certified police 
officers to go through the basic 16-week training down in Artesia. 
This was regardless if they had 10 years law enforcement experi- 
ence. 

We have since changed that policy so that they complete this 
two-week Bridge Program where they receive Federal firearms cer- 
tification and courses in Indian law that they can then be a Fed- 
eral police officer. So it will cut down the amount of training time 
and is a big incentive. 

Senator Franken. Okay. I know you have a Bridge Program 
there, but I would suggest that maybe having a full program there 
might be helpful as well. 

My time is up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you, members of this panel. You may 
be excused. 

Mr. Garriott. Thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Wright. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tester. I just have a couple questions. 

Senator Johnson. Hold on. I guess Senator Tester has questions. 
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Senator Tester. My apologies. You guys are almost off the hook. 

I just had a couple of questions for Mr. Wright. You guys train 
a lot of folks every year. 

Mr. Wright. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tester. Overall, not just Native police officers. 

Mr. Wright. United States Border Patrol, CBP, air marshals. 

Senator Tester. How many people would you say you train? 

Mr. Wright. Last year, there were over 60,000 students went 
through the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center sites. 

Senator Tester. Just from your perspective, I mean, we are on 
the Indian Affairs Committee here. We have had many, many hear- 
ings about law enforcement in Indian Country and how deficient it 
is and how it takes away from quality of life, safety, all that stuff. 

In your assessment, if you can assess it, would Indian Country 
be one of the biggest needs out there? 

Mr. Wright. I think the issue of retention and the number of of- 
ficers that Indian Country lacks today is one of the biggest crises 
we face. Two years ago, through the past time, of course, our Bor- 
der Patrol Initiative, as you are well aware of, just got through 
doing that. In 2002, the United States air marshals was the biggest 
need we had. 

Senator Tester. Yes, but right now? 

Mr. Wright. Right now, today, I would tell you that Indian 
Country has the largest need for law enforcement that I am aware 
of 

Senator Tester. I appreciate the assessment. Do you do special 
training for Native American law officers? 

Mr. Wright. We do specialized and advanced training for all of 
our agencies, yes, sir. 

Senator Tester. Yes, but Senator Franken just asked a question 
about safety in Indian Country. 

Mr. Wright. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tester. And he is spot on with that. So, I mean, are you 
giving those officers the tools to deal in areas where they can go 
in, I mean, it is, to be quite, quite frank, it is different in Rocky 
Boy, Montana than it is 35 miles away in Big Sandy, Montana. 

Mr. Wright. Yes, it is, sir. 

Senator Tester. So are you giving those folks those tools? And 
has the BIA asked you to give your students 

Mr. Wright. Yes, sir. The training program that apparently the 
BIA has gone through with the LMPT is based on for rural law en- 
forcement personnel. 

Senator Tester. Okay. 

Mr. Wright. Those individuals who will be in one man units 
may not have backup close to them. 

Senator Tester. Right. 

Mr. Wright. They could be hours away. They may never see it. 
They may also have to take that case from the very beginning, as 
no criminal investigator may show up where they would have to 
process that case and take it all the way to the U.S. Attorney’s of- 
fice. And that is what the LMPT Program does for them. 

Senator Tester. The reason I asked is why is there a Bridge Pro- 
gram then? 
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Mr. Wright. The Bridge Program, sir, is based upon — what they 
are talking about is when there are 22 State academies that have 
been recognized over the years through BIA. If you attend a State 
Police Academy, the one problem that you are not going to get is 
you are not going to get Indian Country jurisdiction. 

Senator Tester. Okay. 

Mr. Wright. You are not going to get the Indian Child Welfare 
Act. 

Senator Tester. So what you are saying is your graduates don’t 
have to go to the Bridge Program. They are ready to go. 

Mr. Wright. That is correct, sir. They already get all that in 
their basic. 

Senator Tester. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wright. That is correct. 

Senator Tester. Okay. Do you have the ability to move money 
around in your budget? 

Mr. Wright. No, sir. 

Senator Tester. You don’t? 

Mr. Wright. I don’t. No, not at my level, sir, no. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Tester. Okay. Well, here is a question for you and you 
might now take it to the person who is at that level. 

There is about $280 million is your budget that gets appropriated 
to your agency for training. About $800,000 is spent on training for 
Native Americans. That is the figure that I got from people who 
know. 

The question I have is, you were very honest about the needs in 
America, about where the most needs were. In a $280 million budg- 
et, $800,000 is less than 102/80th of that budget. 

Mr. Wright. If I could, sir? 

Senator Tester. You bet. 

Mr. Wright. That number is appropriated by the Congress to us 
based upon the projections that are given to us by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. That number that you are seeing entails those basic 
police officers that go through basic training, those who attend the 
Criminal Investigators Training Program for C.I.’s, and any ad- 
vanced training they may have requested that is in that 

Senator Tester. So what you are saying is 

Mr. Wright. That $800,000 that you see, sir, is what they re- 
quested that we spend towards them to make sure that their train- 
ing — 

Senator Tester. So if they requested more because they thought 
you could get more officers out, you would put more money in that 
line item? 

Mr. Wright. That line item would be increased, sir, based upon 
the numbers that they are asking for, but that is for all of our 

Senator Tester. That is cool. We like that. Do you guys want to 
keep that in mind? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Tester. Well, I think it is actually, you know, we poke 
fun at it. The truth is that if you are living in an area where you 
are not safe, it is the pits. And we need to figure out how to get 
this doggone thing fixed. We honestly have to get it figured out. We 
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can spend all the money we want and it ain’t going to happen for 
Indian Country until we get some safety stuff going on. 

And I am not sure the $990 million that the Chairman talked 
about in his opening statement has been spent to the best ability 
to get police on the ground. And I will just be quite frank on that. 
$990 million is a lot of dough, and we should have a lot more than 
50 additional officers or 52 additional officers on the ground over 
the last four years, in my opinion, and I would argue that for a 
while. 

Last question and I will let you go, and I thank you for your pa- 
tience. Is there additional cost to the tribes to run them through 
the UTTC Program, the Bridge Program? And if there is, why 
aren’t you requiring the folks to do the training before to take care 
of it? Because these guys just said, if you request them the extra 
money, they will do it. 

Mr. Garriott. The problem isn’t necessarily, you know, the 
money to train the police officers. It is recruiting and hiring. And 
so actually we have had to cancel classes at the IPA Program be- 
cause we just weren’t able to hire enough individuals. 

Senator Tester. Okay. Well, I don’t know what is happening. 
You have 20 percent to 80 percent unemployment in Indian Coun- 
try and if they are trained right, they could make a good living at 
it. I am not saying it is for everybody, but maybe the recruitment 
needs to be stepped up then, if that is the case. Just a thought. 

Mr. Garriott. Absolutely, and we are taking those steps, and as 
evidenced by the numbers that we have seen in the last couple 
months and the work of the Office of Justice Services, we are mov- 
ing in that direction. 

Senator Tester. Thank you very much, and I appreciate your pa- 
tience. Thank you, guys. I appreciate what you do, too. Thank you. 

Senator Johnson. Does Senator Franken have anything else? 

This panel may be excused finally. 

Mr. Garriott. Thank you. 

Senator Johnson. The second panel is comprised of the Honor- 
able Myra Pearson, Chairwoman, Spirit Lake Sioux Tribe, Fort 
Totten, North Dakota, accompanied by Dr. David Gipp, President, 
UTTC; the Honorable Ivan Posey, Chairman, Eastern Shoshone 
Tribe, Fort Washakie, Wyoming; and Mr. Gary Gaikowski, Chief of 
Police, Sisseton Wahpeton Oyate, Agency Village, South Dakota. 

I have a note here that says remind the second panel of the five- 
minute rule. I will turn to Myra Pearson and David Gipp who have 
a 5:30 flight, and I understand that. 

So Myra and David Gipp, proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MYBA PEARSON, CHAIRWOMAN, SPIRIT 

LAKE NATION; ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID GIPP, PRESIDENT, 

UNITED TRIBES TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Ms. Pearson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Vice Chairman and 
Committee Members. Thank you for this opportunity this afternoon 
to provide testimony here. 

I have listened to the first panel and a lot of the stuff, you know, 
I have heard, I have said before. I have been here to Washington 
to testify for these very things. And I guess today I am going to 
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respectfully ask that I am able to leave this testimony, that I would 
like to summarize and leave it to, that it be a part of the record. 

And I would like to summarize some of this stuff. First and fore- 
most, I am the Chairwoman for the Spirit Lake Tribe in North Da- 
kota. And secondly, I am also the Chairwoman for the Board of Di- 
rectors at the United Tribes Technical College located in Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

Accompanying me this afternoon is Dr. David Gipp, who is the 
President of United Tribes. 

As I said, you know, in 2007, our tribe a community-wide assess- 
ment and strategic plan to identify and prioritize issues facing our 
communities and to strategize the best practices to enable us to ad- 
dress those issues. During that effort, the improvement of law en- 
forcement services on the Spirit Lake Reservation were identified 
as a priority for development and enhancement. 

While the tribe has continued a dialogue with the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs for decades, the blatant inefficiencies with respect to 
law enforcement and tribal justice as a whole remain unresolved 
and in many respects the issues have compounded over the years. 

The issues I see with the current law enforcement services pro- 
vided by the Bureau of Indian Affairs include, and this is where 
I will summarize, we have officer shortages. We have lack of train- 
ing and inadequate facilities. I have on several occasions made rec- 
ommendations to assist in resolving some of the above-stated 
issues. However, it seems that the BIA is not interested in resolu- 
tions, but rather is attempting to close what limited facilities and 
services they are providing in tribal communities. 

In my opinion, the approach that the BIA has taken in address- 
ing justice issues in tribal communities has demonstrated that the 
agency is completely out of touch with Indian Country, and that 
there are far too many people climbing the ranks and leaving the 
field offices ill-equipped to meet the needs of the communities they 
are supposed to be serving. 

I think it is time for the United States Congress to take a hard 
look at the upper level administration within the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and assess what needs to improve within the leadership of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In my mind, there are several potential avenues that may be 
pursued that would support the improvement of BIA law enforce- 
ment services with respect to recruitment, retention, training and 
hiring. Such avenues will include recruitment and retention. There 
are several tribal colleges across the Nation that would serve as an 
excellent pool for the recruitment of prospective law enforcement 
officers. The BIA has done little to focus on post-secondary edu- 
cational institutions to actively recruit qualified candidates to enter 
BIA law enforcement services. 

At one point in time, the Spirit Lake Tribe had upwards of 13 
open but unfilled officer positions. When inquiry was made as to 
why such vacancies existed, the Aberdeen area office representa- 
tives explained that people who wrote the entrance exam were un- 
able to pass, despite the fact that it was deemed to be a ninth 
grade level examination. 

This statement speaks to the fact that the BIA is focusing their 
recruitment in the wrong place with the wrong people and using 
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the wrong means. Hanging posters around the community does not 
qualify as active recruitment, in my mind. I believe that the local 
agency should be engaging our youth and people who are dem- 
onstrating an interest in pursuing careers in criminal justice. 

A simple biannual visit to area community college should be a 
part of the responsibilities for active duty law enforcement officers. 
Additionally, the placement of officers plays a big role in retention. 
And if efforts are made to ensure placement closer to an individ- 
ual’s home community, that would be a significant factor in recruit- 
ment and retention, not to mention that this promotes community- 
oriented policing and investment in our tribal communities. 

Hiring. There is little or no information made available to the 
tribe on hiring process for BIA law enforcement officers. We were 
previously informed that once positions are posted, the prospective 
candidates must submit an application, and upon passing an initial 
screening, must also pass a written examination and the basic 
training academy, which is located in Artesia, New Mexico. 

Currently, the training facility in Artesia is the only BIA train- 
ing facility in the Nation. The fact that recruits are expected to re- 
locate for an extended period of four months is often a barrier to 
employment as most qualified individuals have dependent children 
and family members. 

Training is also regional. Academies are an essential part of pro- 
viding relevant training for recruits and active duty law enforce- 
ment officers. It has been clearly stated by tribes for many years 
that the needs for tribes and the demographic of tribes vary great- 
ly. The development of regional academies would foster environ- 
ments in which general law enforcement training could be pro- 
vided. But it also provides a tremendous opportunity for specific 
training that is relevant to the tribes in a region. 

The Training Academy should focus on basic training for new of- 
fices and should also include continuing education for existing offi- 
cers. Continuing education would be available regardless of an offi- 
cer’s desire to change their rank or position within the BIA. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn what is remain- 
ing of my time over to Dr. David Gipp, who is the President of 
United Tribes and is another reason why we are here today to pro- 
mote United Tribes as one of the training sites. 

Senator Johnson. Please be brief, Mr. Gipp. 

Mr. Gipp. I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 

I would just point out that United Tribes, which is located in Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, has been actually doing criminal justice 
training for close to 40 years. And a lot of our graduates go into 
existing State positions. Some of them go back through the Acad- 
emy at Artesia. And so we have had that kind of relationship. 

Our training program is recognized by the Attorney General and 
the Post Board of North Dakota, which is key to have the certifi- 
cation at the State level in terms of our graduation. 

We do a certificate and we do a two-year degree program. And 
we are located in a good location for the Northern Plains. We work 
very close with our respective law enforcement agencies, the city, 
county and States, and have good relationships with those kinds of 
agencies. 
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We also have mechanisms for our students to receive other kinds 
of funding as a community college, obviously. I would just observe 
that unfortunately we think that the training at Artesia, while it 
is good in quality, simply hasn’t been able to produce the number 
of graduates that are necessary for the if you want to call it the 
2,800 vacancies that exist throughout Indian Country. 

Even at their capacity of 150, they are probably only producing 
maybe 50 percent in terms of the graduates that make it through 
that Academy. And while we are not being critical of that, we just 
simply say, and I have been listening to tribes for close to 30 years 
complain about the lack of basic law enforcement in the commu- 
nities, we need other alternatives. We need to create a new and 
better model for Indian Country if we are going to alleviate the 
issues of public safety and endangerment in our various homes. 

I am from Standing Rock, and quite frankly, there are commu- 
nities that that if you are a policeman, I would hesitate to go into 
some of those areas, not because the people are dangerous, but be- 
cause crime has become rampant. 

And it is important for us to then begin to provide better public 
safety, because all of our tribal citizens want, you know, good, 
peace and harmony in their respective communities. We think we 
can do, or at least lend toward that effort on the Northern Tier, 
at least in a five-State region, perhaps beyond that. 

I am in the midst of an expansion of our campus right now. We 
have rededicated a number of areas that would go towards criminal 
justice. But we also think that the Indian tribes need good support 
to develop their own infrastructure, both locally and regionally in 
terms of that training, and also begin to have the support nec- 
essary for them to develop their own standards and accreditation, 
very similar to what the States have been able to do. 

And that is where we need to have that kind of support nec- 
essary for them to be able to truly exercise their independence, if 
you will, and again for the safety and harmony of that population. 

I am going to stop my remarks here. There is much more that 
I do have to say, and we will work very cooperatively on the devel- 
opment of this rich program, for example, with the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. But we believe very strongly that basic law enforce- 
ment training needs to begin to happen in our region. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you. Dr. Gipp. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Pearson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Myra Pearson, Chairwoman, Spirit Lake Nation; 
ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID GiPP, PRESIDENT, UNITED TRIBES TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


This testimony is provided by Myra Pearson, Chairwoman of the Spirit Lake Tribe and also 
Chairwoman of the Board of Directors of United Tribes Technical College, on behalf of the 
Spirit Lake Tribe and United Tribes Technical College (LTTC or “United Tribes”). The 
testimony focuses on the assistance United Tribes Technical College can provide regarding the 
urgent need for additional training for law enforcement ofBcers in Indian country. 

At present, legislation is pending before the United States Senate, S. 797, the “Tribal Law and 
Order Act of 2009”, tlmt addresses to some degree the issues of training, retention and 
recruitment of law enforcement ofBcers in Indian Country. The issue of training is particularly 
addressed in Title III of S. 797. Section 301(a) of the proposed legislation amends the Indian 
Law Enforcement Reform Act to create the possibility that graduates of state academies and law 
enforcement training programs of colleges and universities, including tribal colleges, will not be 
required to attend the entire 16 week course at what is now the only Indian Police Academy, 
located in Artesia, New Mexico. 

This same theme is repeated in a recent Report sent to Senator Byron Dorgan from the 
Department of Interior, dated February 3, 2010, called “Protecting Indian Country.” In that 
Report, the Bureau of Indian Affairs also emphasizes the need to allow graduates of other state 
police officer training academies and colleges and university criminal justice programs that 
satisfy the standards established by the Federal Law Enforcement Training Accreditation 
commission to take a modified, or “bridge training” program to be able to be certified as BIA 
law enforcement officers. It is contemplated in that report that UTTC could become a center for 
“bridge training.” While we agree with being a “bridge training” partner, we do not agree that 
this is the only role for United Tribes. 

UTTC agrees that “bridge training” can become a significant part of the entire BIA and Tribal 
law enforcement training mechanism, and fully anticipates playing a major role in providing 
such “bridge training.” Yet there remains a need for a BIA Law Enforcement Academy in the 
Northern Plains. For reasons discussed in this testimony “bridge training” by itself will not 
provide sufficient new officers to meet the needs of Indian country. Therefore, UTTC has 
proposed in the past, and again is proposing in this testimony, that a Northern Plains Indian 
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Police Academy be established at UTTC that will be comparable to the academy in Artesia, New 
Mexico. This is largely in response to listening to the complaints of Tribal Nations for the past 
30 years about the constant shortage of basic law enforcement officers. 

The Need for a Northern Plains Indian Police Academy and the Argument for Placing the 
Academy at United Tribes Technical College 

Indian Country Crime 

The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs hearings in the 110'*' Congress confirmed a 
longstanding crisis in public safety on many Indian reservations. Tribal communities face 
violent crime rates 2.5 times the national average. The crime rates exceed 20 times the national 
average on some reservations. Domestic and sexual violence are especially prevalent. It is 
estimated' that, under current circumstances, more than 1 in 3 American Indian and Alaska 
Native women will be raped in their lifetimes, and 2 in 5 will be subject to domestic violence. 

The Senate hearings revealed two primary causes for the violence: (1) a divided and complex 
system of justice; and (2) the lack of resources for federal and tribal justice systems. 

■With regard to resources, the lack of police presence is a particular concern. The lack of police 
presence is compounded by a lack of capacity for training, both basic and advanced, for both 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and tribal police officers. 

Police in Indian Countiy 

The BIA Office of Justice Services is the primary federal agency responsible for investigating 
and preventing crime in Indian Country. The BIA has a service population of about 1.7 million 
American Indians and Alaska Natives who belong to 562 federally recognized Tribes. The BIA 
supports 191 law enforcement programs with 40 BIA-operated programs and 151 tribally- 
operated programs. 

The Bureau provides a wide range of law enforcement services to Indian country. These services 
include police services, criminal investigation, detention program management, tribal courts, and 
officer training by the Indian Police Academy. 

One of the most basic needs throughout Indian country is additional officers on the street Less 
than 3,000 federal and tribal officers patrol 56 million acres of Indian lands. On many 
reservations there is no 24-hour police coverage. Police officers often patrol and respond alone 
to both misdemeanor and felony calls. As a result, tribal and BIA police officers are placed in 
great danger because back up can be miles or hours away, if available at all. 

In its 2006 gap analysis, the BIA estimated that tribal police officers were staffed at 58% of 
need, which amounted to an unmet need of 1,854 additional police officers on Indian lands. 
While funding in recent years has helped to begin to address this gap, significant police staffing 
remain for many tribal communities. The recent report dated February 3, 2010, submitted to 
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Senator Dorgan relating to law enforcement in Indian country, as referenced above, also 
emphasizes this factl 

Amnesty International’s Maze of Injustice Report (April 2007) and the National Public Radio 
report titled Rapes on Indian Lands Go Uninvestigated (July 25, 2007) made particular note of 
the lack of police presence on the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation in North and South Dakota. 
The Standing Rock Reservation suffered a violent crime rate that was 8.62 times the national 
average in 2008. (BIA 2008 violent crime statistics). In early 2008, the Tribe had only 9 BIA 
officers patrolling the 2.3 million acre Reservation,^ Often only 1 officer was on duty to respond 
to calls for distress on the Reservation. As a result, victims of crime reported waiting hours and 
in some cases days for a response to their call. 

The Indian Police Academy in Artesia, New Mexico 

Presently, most uniformed police officers attend the BIA Mian Police Academy (IPA) located 
in Artesia, New Mexico. It is an agency requirement that all BIA officers receive their initial 
training at the IPA. The IPA is a satellite facility of the Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center (FLETC) operated by the Department of the Treasury. 

The IPA offers an intensive basic police officer training course for new officer candidates. The 
basic training runs three times a year for 16 weeks. Each session has 50 students. The 16-week 
course covers aoademic/classroom training, and field training in areas relating to firearms, 
driving, and investigations and enforcement. The IPA also offers 20 supplemental programs for 
certified officers. These programs include specialized trainings relating to corrections, 
supervision, criminal investigations and many other advanced topics. 

■While the IPA provides an outstanding training opportunity for potential tribal police officers, 
the Academy has an annual attrition rate of 47%, and only graduates an average of 80 officers 
each year. Of those graduates, it has been reported that one-half will leave law enforcement as a 
career or move to an agency outside of Indian Country. This leaves tribal communities with a 
considerable unmet need for additional trained officers. 

Need for an Additional Indian Police Academy 

While the Artesia IPA is convenient for Tribes in the southwest U.S., Tribes in other regions 
have long sought an additional police officer training center. Most complaints with the Artesia 
IPA stem from its isolated location and the duration of the 16-week basic training program. 


’ Yet, Uiis same report proposes to add back into the system at least five regional BIA police offices, with a 
considerable annual cost for staffing these facilities. No satisfactory justification for the increases in cost and 
staffing new regional offices is provided in the February 3, 2010, BIA report; see pp. 21-22. 

^ Due to the emergency crime situation at Standing Rock, BIA police officer staffing on the Reservation was 
incteased through the efibits ofOperation Dakota Peacekeeper fiom May 2008-February 2009. However, the BIA 
has acknowledged that this and similar operations are not long term solutions as they rely on borrowing officers 
from other Indian reservations. 
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These factors make it difficult to recruit new BIA police officers who are required to receive 
their initial training at the Academy. 

A 1998 joint Report by the President’s Executive Committee for Indian Country Law 
Enforcement Improvement (led by then-interior Secretary Babbitt and Attorney General Reno) 
supported the concept of establishing an additional Indian police training center. The Report 
noted that “any new fecility should be accessible to land and air transportation. The facility 
could be associated with a university or tribal college. . . . Ideally, it should be large enough for a 
driving course and firearms range. In addition, the new academy could be affiliated with a 
laboratory structure that can address the forensic needs of Indian Country.” 

The Report concluded that any new training unit should ensure that new officers meet federal 
standards. In addition, the Report noted that BIA and tribal officers should strive to meet state 
police officer standards training (POST) so that training received by officers at the IPA is 
accepted by that state. The Clinton and Bush Administrations prepared to act on this 
recommendation, but federal law enforcement funding was redirected to address national 
security concerns raised by the attacks of September 1 1 , 2001 . 

Location of Regional Academy: United Tribes Technical College 

Tribes in the northern Great Plains have long sought a local academy to belter serve their law 
enforcement needs. One justification for an academy in the Great Plains is that a high 
percentage of Great Plains Tribes rely on direct law enforcement services from the BIA, and BIA 
officers are required to obtain IPA training. In addition, as illustrated above by the situation at 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, many of the Great Plains Tribes face high rates of violent crime and 
attendant high numbers of police officer vacancies. 

United Tribes Technical College in Bismarck, North Dakota is a ready fit for placement of an 
Indian Police Academy in the Northern Great Plains for a number of reasons: 

• Criminal Justice Program. The College is fiilly accredited by the Higher Learning 
Commission of the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools, and has offered 
an Associate of Applied Science degree in Criminal Justice for almost 40 years. Classes 
offered by the College include: Juvenile Justice, Criminal Investigations, Corrections 
Training, Police Administration and many others. 

• Reduce the Geographic Disparity and Attrition. Placing training in a key area of the 
Northern Plains for Tribal Nations populations will bring training to the largest area of 
need and demand as to Indian Country population. It will also reduce the attrition of 
trainees vriio are located too fer away ftom family and tribe when they are sent to Artesia. 
It will reduce the cost to Indian Tribes and the BIA by having training on the Northern 
tier. Added travel and related costs will be reduced. It will assure that more tribes take 
advantage of available basic and advanced training at a center located at United Tribes. 
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• Existing MOU with BIA. Further, the BIA has an existing Memorandum of 
Understanding between UTTC and the American Indian Higher Education Consortium, 
(finalized in May of 2008), in which UTTC will provide supplemental in-service training 
to BIA and tribal police officers as may be agreed upon by &e BIA. UTTC can provide a 
method for ensuring that appropriate Tribal Colleges and Universities are a part of a 2U' 
Century model in quality and appropriate tribal and Federal Indian law enforcement 
training. 

• Intertribal structau-e of UTTC. UTTC is an inter-tribal organization that operates a 
career and technical training center under an Indian Self-determination Act contract with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It is operated by the five tribes that have a presence in 
North Dakota. Its regional services, offered in a variety of subject areas across the 
northern Great Plains, are highly respected in Indian country. 

• Location. UTTC’s location adjacent to the Bismarck Airport and in south-central North 
Dakota would enable it to more easily meet the law enforcement training needs of BIA 
and tribal officers located in Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. There is easy air access to Bismarck with two major 
airlines, and a major freeway connecting points east and west goes through Bismarck. 

• Placement of BIA OlHcer. A senior BIA police official has been placed at UTTC in 
2008 to assist in developing further the criminal justice and officer training capacity of 
UTTC. The result of this placement will he special courses offered at UTTC, such as 
“Policing Indian Country,” which are not offered anywhere else. 

• Cooperative relationship with local and state jurisdictions. UTTC has a working 
relationship with the City of Bismarck and Burlei^ County which are developing a 
centrally located law enforcement training center in Bismarck, ND. As the training 
centers for both UTTC and the regional state center are developed, it is intended that a 
cooperative relationship is established to jointly use training components such as a 
shooting range, driving course, other specialized training equipment and training 
facilities. This will reduce costs and afford better qualitative training. 

• AvailablUtv of potential educators and trainers. UTTC’s location in the State capital 
of Bismarck makes it readily available to pool potential educators and trainers from the 
U.S. Attorney’s office and other tribal and state justice systems. 

• Diversity of student body. UTTC serves as many as 75 different tribes in any given 
school year. The diversity of its student body provides students with access to many 
different cultures that provides an excellent atmosphere for the kind of police training 
required for modern police officers. 
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• A Career Ladder for Tribal and BIA Law Enforcement United Tribes currently 
offers a certificate, a two year degree and will soon be offering a four year degree in 
Criminal Justice. With the exception of a certificate, the current BIA law enforcement 
training does not offer any of these options. The UTTC option, with a Northern Plains 
Tribal Law Enforcement Academy and Resource Center would attract and offer more 
American Indians into the field of law enforcement with a far better opportunity for 
career advancement. 

• Potential for college credit for training programs, including advanced training. 

UTTC also has the potential to provide college credit for the basic training programs and 
advanced training programs that could be offered through a Northern Plains Indian Police 
Academy. Thus, officers trained at a Northern Plains Indian Police Academy at UTTC 
could, as they see the opportunity to do so, receive at some later point in time a two-year 
or even a four-year degree and have the basic training received count for a part of that 
degree 

• UTTC has some infrastructure in place already for such an academy. UTTC, which 
has been educating students for 41 years, has not only the necessary land area for a police 
academy, but has a wide array of student services ranging from food to parking to 
housing to counseling to academic courses that could fit into such an academy. 

UTTC would require some infrastructure improvements in order to offer all the training 
opportunities currently offered by the IPA in Artesia. These infrastructure improvements fit 
within the larger goals of UTTC to increase its capacity and better serve its students. UTTC’s 
Board of Directors, composed of the Tribal Chairs of the five tribes within North Dakota, already 
has made strong commitments to this effort. These commitments include providing basic and 
advanced training to law enforcement and correctional officers in Indian country, including 
Tribally operated police and BIA police forces. Some of the funds that are otherwise scheduled 
to provide regional offices for BIA police could be rerouted to provide the funds necessary for an 
rPAatUTTC.^ 

Further, UTTC has indicated its basic support for the “bridge training” concept that it has 
discussed with BIA officials, but does not see this effort as its primary role. “Bridge training” 
does not fully meet the needs of Indian Country for more law enforcement officers for several 
reasons; 

• Such training would be offered to those who have already attended another training 
academy in one of 22 states whose training programs are already FLETC certified. Most 
state law officer training programs require that the trainee already be hired by a particular 
law enforcement jurisdiction before entering the program. Thus, “bridge training” only 


^ See February 3. 2010, BIA Report on Law Enforcement, p. 21-22. 
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reaches and recruits those already trained for a state program who might wish to work in 
Indian country, rather than recruit directly from Tribal citizens in Indian country. 

• A similar concern occurs for those who would undergo “bridge training” following a 
college or university law enforcement set of courses. Presumably, such individuals are 
seeking a two-year or four-year degree to enter at some other level of law enforcement 
than simply being a BIA ofBcer in the field. It is not clear that recruitment of these kinds 
of students to become a BIA officer will be successful enough to fill the needs for BIA 
and Tribal law enforcement officers in Indian country. 

• With the limited number of positions available at Artesia, there are many Native 
Americans interested in law enforcement who simply never get a chance to get the basic 
training required to become a BIA or Tribal law enforcement officer. With an Indian 
Police Academy at UTTC, an opportunity for direct training would be prcrvided that 
would encourage new individuals to become law enforcement officers in Indian Country. 

• Tribal Nations throughout Indian Country have repeatedly complained about severe 
personnel shortages at the local community level. This includes persons who are basic 
law enforcement officers, jailers, criminal investigatots and other support and specialized 
staff. On the Northern Plains shortages have been a topic for the past 30 years. It is time 
to do something about this critical matter. 

As a result of the above, UTTC proposes that Section 301 of the Tribal Law and Order Act of 
2009 be amended, if necessary, to include authorization for the establishment of another Indian 
Police Academy at a different site, preferably a Tribal college. We recognize that there is a 
substantial cost for the establishment of another Indian Police Academy, and there will be a need 
for additional appropriations over a several year period to construct and equip such an Academy, 
as well as additional ongoing costs to provide the instruction needed at such an Academy. But 
we believe without such a facility, the recruitment of officers contemplated through a “bridge 
training” program will be greatly insufficient to meet the ongoing need of Indian Country for 
qualified law enforcement officers. 

We appreciate the emphasis the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs has placed on issues of law 
enforcement in Indian Country; the support of this Committee for this particular effort 
surrounding increased police training and recruitment is vital. Thank you for the time to testify 
before you today and we look forward to working with the Committee in the future on the 
critical efforts of training and recruiting law enforcement officers to serve Indian Country. 
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Attachment 



Hull, Tiui JvXuusvu 
United States Senate 
Senate Coniniittee cm Indian A^trs 
Senate Bart Office Building SH-136 
Wasbdngtoi^ D,C. 20510 

Re: Ov^^ghtliearingheHMarcli 13, 2010 before the 
Senate Committee on Indian A ffa iis regarding ‘TBureau of 
Indian Affairs and tribal police teOTiitmen^ training hiring and 
retention” SUPPLEMENT TO TBSHMONY 


Dear Senator Johnson: 

Hus letter is to ei^jplemeirt the testimony of myself and Myra Pearson on bebnlf of United Tribes 
Technical College (UTTC), ofBismar?*^ North Dalcota, at the hearing held before thn .SfwijttB rnmmTttftft 
on Indian A^irs last Thursday, March 23, 2010. Thank you for chairing the hearing. 

First, I want to state ©mphatically that UTTC fUlly supports die efforts of the Assistant Se^a’etaiy for 
Indian Affairs, Latty Echo Hawl^ in his efforts to revamp and refonn the provision of law enforc^ent 
on Indian reservatioiK in the United Stetes. We appreciate grea^ the comments of Wizipan Gamott cm 
bdialf of the Assi^ant Secretary made at the hearing, and my comments at the hearing we^ not intended 
in any manner to be a criticism of iVfr, Garrtett^s remarks, or of the commitment of the Assistant Secretary 
md Mr, Oairiott to improve public safety in Indian Country. 

Second, I want te thartk Senatore Jon Tester and A1 Franken forthdr important efforts to apeate a new 
“Tribally ControHed Nations Law Enforcement Model” My comments may well have su^sted a new 
model for law enforc^eirt efforts that is beyond die current capabilities of the Bureau of Mian Afto. 
UTTC will contuiue to work proactively wii the Assistant Secretary and within hidian Country to ensure 
that law officers can be trained in accordance with Federal standards and who will be available to serve 
throughout Mian Country. 

I would ask that these renterks be included in the record of the hearing. Thank you again, Senator 
Johnson, feu- all of your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 

David M. Gipp 

President, United Tribes Technical College 


cc: Chairwoman Myra Pearson 


Senator Johnson. Mr. Posey? 

STATEMENT OF HON. IVAN D. POSEY, CHAIRMAN, EASTERN 
SHOSHONE TRIBE 

Mr. Posey. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Senate Indian Affairs Committee. 

My name is Ivan Posey. I currently serve as Chairman of the 
Eastern Shoshone Tribe in Wyoming. And there are a few things 
here that I want to touch on this afternoon. I will ask that my writ- 
ten testimony be incorporated into the record for this meeting. 

First is hiring, recruitment and retention. My meeting this morn- 
ing with Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior, was re- 
garding the hiring process. Although there are efforts to put more 
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law enforcement officers on the ground, we really feel that that 
process may be cumbersome. If a person was hired today, had to 
go to the Law Enforcement Academy, we might not have an officer 
on the ground for nine months to one year. 

Right now, I had to correct the Senator when us guys were talk- 
ing in the hallway there, that we have actually seven officers, and 
that includes the Chief of Police. We are including him as one of 
those law enforcement officers. 

Right now, the retention, I think, is a problem with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs because right now we are slated to have five more 
officers come in to help with the Wind River. Two will be coming 
from Poarch Creek, Alabama and two will be coming from Semi- 
nole, Florida. It is snowing in Wind River, and I am not too sure 
how well-trained they will be to address those kind of conditions 
as in Minnesota or whatever. 

And I think by that process of robbing Peter to pay Paul just 
really doesn’t work in Indian Country. By them supplanting some 
officers at our reservation that meet our needs, they are also taking 
officers away from their own duty station. 

In my testimony today, in my written testimony, I mention I felt 
it not necessary to mention those officers that are detailed there, 
which would bring us up to 12 currently, because seven are the 
ones that are actually are going to be on duty there. 

Housing continues to be an issue in Indian Country. I talked to 
the Wizi and the rest of the gentlemen this morning about there 
may be a disconnect between the regular Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the stovepipe organization of law enforcement. I think that re- 
lates to the hiring process, to the facilities management, and there 
needs to be better coordination there. 

Education, as Dr. Gipp mentioned earlier, is something that we 
all need to do in terms of getting our younger people involved with 
criminal justice degrees or law enforcement in general. 

We also need to develop some type of training program where, 
I heard it mentioned earlier about the dangers of Indian Country 
and incorporating some of that knowledge into our new officers. 

I think my time is up. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Posey follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Ivan D. Posey, Chairman, Eastern Shoshone 

Tribe 

Good afternoon. My name is Ivan D. Posey and I currently serve as Chairman 
for the Eastern Shoshone Trihe on the Wind River Indian reservation in west cen- 
tral Wyoming. 

It is an honor to he able to provide testimony on a matter that is so important 
to the residents of the Wind River Reservation . . . public safety. I am also hon- 
ored to provide this testimony to this prestigious committee on Indian issues which 
includes our own Senator, John Barrasso. 

The law enforcement of the Wind River Basin is comprised of a very distinctive 
law enforcement dynamic. This dynamic is first illustrated in the land base, with 
the Wind River Reservation consisting of 2.2 million acres or roughly 3,472 square 
miles with 506 miles of paved roadways that encompasses all of Eremont County 
and a part of Hot Springs County. Aside from the land base the area has six dif- 
ferent law enforcement agencies that have specific jurisdictions within this area. 
The first is the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Wind River Agency Law Enforcement; 
whose jurisdiction is primarily within the exterior boundaries of the reservation and 
specific to enrolled members of a federally recognized tribe. The Wyoming Highway 
Patrol jurisdiction is specific to 367 miles of state and county roadways and specific 
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to non-Indians within the exterior boundaries of the reservation. The Sheriffs of the 
counties of Hot Springs and Fremont have jurisdictions within their respective coun- 
ties and also is specific to non-natives within the exterior boundaries of the reserva- 
tion. Finally, the police departments of Lander and Riverton have jurisdictions that 
encompass their respective city limits. 

The primary law enforcement agency of the Wind River Reservation is a force cre- 
ated and funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). The Shoshone and Arapaho 
tribes have a Law and Order Code that stipulates that the BIA Police force shall 
carry out the orders of the Shoshone and Arapaho tribal courts and in the commu- 
nity enforce the letter and spirit of the code in an impartial manner (S&A Code 
Title 1-1-4). Some of the regular duties the BIA Police manage is the prompt serv- 
ing of all notices which the court requests such as arrest warrants, and warrants 
for search and seizures. The BIA Police currently has 10 active officers which in- 
cludes a criminal investigator and Chief of Police. The current BIA Law Enforce- 
ment model with the Eastern Shoshone and Northern Arapaho Tribes stipulates 
seventeen officers, two criminal investigators, and one chief of police for the Wind 
River Reservation. However, due to the hiring process (background and training) 
and retention issues, the BIA police force has operated with an average patrolling 
force of seven officers in the 2004-2009 time spans and currently has seven officers 
on patrol. The seven officers work shifts that include two officers on duty in the day 
(6 a.m. to 6 p.m.) and four officers on duty in the night (6 p.m.-6 a.m.) to service 
the 2.2 million acres of the Wind River Reservation. Due to the low number of offi- 
cers on duty at any given time, their work consists primarily of reactive patrolling 
as opposed to proactive patrolling. Thus, response to calls are prioritized to the most 
emergent situation, leaving community members waiting for hours, or no response 
at all, if their call is not deemed an emergency. Another issue that has become prev- 
alent is the availability of officers for court appearances should an individual plead 
not guilty and the matter goes to trial. Due to daily work demands and scheduling 
there has been an increase in the number of dismissed cases due to an officer not 
appearing for court. Most predominant is the 256 driving under the influence ar- 
rests made in 2008 with only 68 resulting in convictions. 

As you can see Wind River has operated the past five years with half the amount 
of officers that have been allocated to the area due to the dynamics in hiring, train- 
ing, and retention. Including an eighteen month period in which the department did 
not have a chief of police. In examining the hiring process, the obvious starting posi- 
tion is the recruitment process. At Wind River there is not a local recruitment pro- 
gram available for individuals interested in a law enforcement career. Coupled with 
the computer software used for the applications, the process becomes tedious and 
unusable due to a lack of technological resources that most local residents do not 
possess. Once an applicant has placed an application for an open position a lengthy 
process begins starting with the selection process. BIA Human Resources is charged 
with making the selection dependant on qualifications. However, the H.R. for law 
enforcement for Wind River is also charged with making the selections for not only 
District V but two other districts as well. Due to the high volume of applicants in 
each of these districts, selections can take nine months to a year. Depending on 
whether the applicants accepts or declines the position, the next step is a full back- 
ground investigation through the Office of Personal Management which depending 
on the applicant could take several weeks. This does not include if the individual 
will be required to attend the federal law academy. 

Training has typically been an ominous proposition in hiring individuals as law 
enforcement officers on Wind River. In large part due to the length of time training 
consists of and in the number of opportunities the training was offered. Up until 
recently the 17 week Basic Police Officer Training Program offered through the In- 
dian Police Academy was only held three times a year. This limit amount of training 
opportunities severely hampered getting individuals hired on patrol and created a 
bottle neck in the process. It was encouraging to hear that the BIA has recently in- 
creased the amount of training program opportunities from three times per year to 
fourteen in effort to streamline the process. However, some individuals serving in 
other law enforcement fields are often deterred from applying with the BIA due to 
their certifications not being recognized particularly the state law enforcement acad- 
emies. Even though twenty-two state academies are recognized through the BIA it 
limits those individuals who have certifications from states that are not recognized. 

Finally, retention is greatly affected by the lengthy hiring and training process 
with open positions not being filled in a timely manner it puts a strain on the law 
enforcement officers that are already on patrol. As mentioned above the long work 
shifts with little or no time off wears on the officers to the point of burn out which 
affects their ability to perform in a consistent and effective manner. Thus, weak- 
ening the departments’ ability to serve and protect the communities that they are 
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assigned. This situation eventually leads to transfer requests or worse yet, resigna- 
tions which in turn creates a perpetual cycle of hiring and training. In addition to 
burnout, retention is thwarted by the limited amount of housing or the lack of main- 
tenance/upkeep of the available housing by Facilities Management. The housing 
issue often leads officers to pay extra for housing that is supposed to be provided 
as part of their duty assignment. This is particularly problematic in small rural 
communities such as Wind River, where housing is limited due to the availability 
and/or lack of development. One of the least discussed areas affecting retention is 
bred out of the nature of the work itself. It is not uncommon for the average law 
enforcement officer to experience the very worst of a communities’ social ills. This 
includes but is not limited to handling situations spawned from substance use and 
abuse or handling of situations in which accidents occur that result in death. Expe- 
riencing a trauma directly or indirectly adversely affects an officers psyche which 
may have longer lasting affects in his/her professional or personal life. Currently the 
BIA does not have any stress management counseling to offer its officers to assist 
in managing situations that they may experience in the line of duty. 

The BIA has taken steps over the course of several years to address the areas 
of concern that have mentioned above however the process needs to be continually 
addressed and streamlined. The common practice of detailing officers from other 
BIA or Tribal departments to those departments deficient in the number of officers 
on patrol has been an effective means of addressing the problem in the short term. 
However, the temporary fix in of itself does present some logistical issues. Most 
prevalent is invoking the “take from Peter to pay Paul” principle in which the shift- 
ing officers from one department to another only weakens the department in which 
the officers are based. A detail assignment typically only lasts thirty to forty-five 
days in duration, with half that time being used for the “foreign” officer adjusting 
to the laws and policy of the local area. An inevitable situation that is commonplace 
is the detailed officer making an arrest and the perpetrator pleads not guilty and 
is scheduled to trial. The situation may call for the detailed officer to testify well 
after the officer has completed his/her detail and has returned to their base depart- 
ment. The cost to return to the area for testimony is not covered by the department 
or is absorbed by the local prosecutor’s office with the latter unable to incur that 
cost. This adds to the cases that are dismissed and affects convictions rates much 
like what was discussed earlier with the low number of convictions for DUI in 2008 
for Wind River. 

Hiring, training, and retention of law enforcement officers are areas in which the 
tribes of Wind River have identified as ongoing areas of concern. The Joint Business 
Council of the Eastern Shoshone and Northern Arapaho have taken the initiative 
to address these issues by first waving the Indian Preference criteria for BIA Law 
Enforcement Officers serving in Wind River on September 2009. This was made in 
an effort to broaden the selection process and increase the amount of applicants for 
the open positions. In addition the Joint Business Council created a Wind River Law 
Enforcement Commission that is charged with making all decisions concerning em- 
ployment and discharge of tribally funded law enforcement officers. The hiring proc- 
ess that was instituted allowed for the hiring of two law enforcement officers to be 
on patrol within a three month span. Even though this process included the hiring 
of two individuals that were already certified the individuals received full back- 
ground investigations and given clearance for duty. Thus la3dng the foundation for 
a hiring process that is expeditiously efficient in comparison to the current BIA 
process. 

The Eastern Shoshone and Northern Arapaho Tribes are working cooperatively 
with surrounding law enforcement agencies to assist in creating a tribally driven 
law enforcement model for the reservation. This may include districting the reserva- 
tion and have law enforcement officers stationed in areas that need consistent cov- 
erage. Currently the jail facilities are located in Eort Washakie where a officer may 
need to travel 30 miles to respond to a call. The law enforcement agencies have been 
very supportive and continue to participate in this important process. 

In closing, there are several issues that can be addressed to make the system 
more effective. The first is having the hiring process done at the local level to allevi- 
ate the cumbersome process that currently exists. Second, re-establish Special Re- 
sponse Teams (SRT) to address shortfalls and high priority issues on reservations. 
This would help address officers being pulled from their duty stations and detailed 
elsewhere. Third, assist tribes to establish educational training for new officers to 
learn about the area they will serve. Lastly there needs to be access to counseling 
options for tribal and BIA officers that experience traumatic experiences. For our 
officers to be able to provide public safety to our citizens they need to be able to 
care for their needs foremost. 
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Thank you for your time and attention to this important issue and with the pray- 
ers of our Elders and community our homelands can overcome these concerns that 
have plagued our tribal communities for too long. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Gaikowski? Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF GARY GAIKOWSKI, CHIEF OF POLICE, 
SISSETON WAHPETON OYATE LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. Gaikowski. Thank you. It is good to see you, Senator John- 
son. 

I would like to also read my statement that I have to submit. 

Honorable Senator Tim Johnson and Members of the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs, on behalf of the Sisseton Wahpeton 
Law Enforcement of the Sisseton Wahpeton Oyate of the Lake Tra- 
verse Reservation at Agency Village, South Dakota in northeastern 
South Dakota and southeastern North Dakota, we thank the 
United States Senate Committee on Indian Affairs for providing 
the opportunity to present testimony with regards to the subject of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs tribal police recruitment, hiring, train- 
ing and retention. 

These are critical areas of concern for our Sisseton Wahpeton 
Law Enforcement Agency, and we are prepared to provide testi- 
mony at this time. The Sisseton Wahpeton Law Enforcement on 
Lake Traverse Reservation exercises policing and detention respon- 
sibility for the resident tribal population of 6,800 tribal members 
who reside throughout a five-county rural area in northeastern 
South Dakota and two rural counties in southeastern North Da- 
kota. 

Our responsibilities include the protection of 14 tribal member 
communities throughout this million acre area in two States. 

Our agency operates and is partially funded by P.L 93-638 self- 
determination contract to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and has the 
unique distinction of being funded by non-Federal funds from our 
own tribal government, which provides fully 50 percent of the 
funds from tribal revenues so as to assure minimum operational 
costs in needs in law enforcement for our reservation. 

Our Tribal Law Enforcement Agency views the subject of recruit- 
ment of police and detention officers as being an extremely critical 
need for our overall community. Our experiences indicates that re- 
cruitment of tribal members from our communities to serve as po- 
lice and detention officers is an essential ingredient in assuring ef- 
fective law enforcement for the benefit of our residents. 

Funds currently are needed to put in place an effective police and 
detention officer recruitment program, particularly for younger 
tribal members who are enrolled in elementary, secondary schools 
and at our local college. We assert this need based upon the fact 
that fully 40 percent of our resident tribal member population is 
less than 16 years of age. Hence, it would be an advantage to tar- 
get this significant portion of the resident population for recruit- 
ment as tribal police and detention officers. 

We stand prepared to network and coordinate recruitment efforts 
with our tribally-owned and operated schools and college, provided 
that Federal funding initiatives are made available for these initia- 
tives. 
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Secondly, the hiring and training of police and detention officers 
for our Law Enforcement Agency is also a critical area of concern 
and priority. The majority of applicants for police and detention po- 
sitions in our agency do not have prior or previous experience in 
law enforcement or detention. Our Agency, therefore, is compelled 
to utilize limited Federal BIA and tribal funds to send our newly 
hired police officers to training at the BIA Indian Police Academy 
on an annual basis, since our Agency is required to employ per- 
sonnel who are BIA-certified as police officers. 

The provision of training also is direly needed to maintain our 
certification of officers on a full-time basis. Due to this situation, 
we therefore urge that Federal funds be appropriated for more 
training opportunities for our police and detention officer appli- 
cants on an annual basis. 

Such an initiative would empower our Agency to link recruitment 
with the hiring and training of eligible applicants to become em- 
ployed as police and detention officers in our Law Enforcement 
Agency. 

Thirdly, the retention of police and detention officers in our Law 
Enforcement Agency also is a matter of great concern. Currently, 
due to limited Federal funding, it has been a challenge to provide 
a level of salaries for our police and detention offices at a com- 
parable level of pay, as is the case for their counterparts employed 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Without the full support and en- 
dorsement of our tribal government, which provides non-Federal 
funds for our Agency, we would not be able to provide an adequate 
salary for our police and detention officers. 

In order for our Agency to retain good and effective police and 
detention officers, we therefore urge more Federal dollars for sala- 
ries of our officers, which would enhance and ensure retention of 
our officers. Our Agency currently requires 16 police officers on a 
full-time basis. We now have 12 officers employed, which places 
much stress on our officers. 

Our detention staff require the services of seven detention offi- 
cers, and we currently employ three detention officers on a full- 
time basis, which again has served to overextend our detention offi- 
cers. 

Any consideration that Congress can provide for our situation 
would be greatly appreciated in our time of need. 

In closing, we want to express our appreciation to the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Indian Affairs for providing us with the oppor- 
tunity for preparing and submitting testimony today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gaikowski follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gary Gaikowski, Chief of Police, Sisseton Wahpeton 
Oyate Law Enforcement 

Honorable Senator B3Ton L. Dorgan, and members of the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 

On behalf of the Sisseton Wahpeton Law Enforcement of the Sisseton Wahpeton 
Oyate of the Lake Traverse Reservation, at Agency Village, SD, in northeast South 
Dakota and southeast North Dakota, we thank the United States Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs for providing the opportunity to present testimony with regard to 
the subject of Bureau of Indian Affairs and tribal police recruitment, hiring, train- 
ing, and retention. These are critical areas of concern for our Sisseton Wahpeton 
Law Enforcement agency, and we are prepared to provide testimony at this time. 
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The Sisseton Wahpeton Law Enforcement on the Lake Traverse Reservation exer- 
cises policing and detention responsibilities for a resident tribal population of 6,800 
tribal members who reside throughout a 5 county rural area in northeast South Da- 
kota and two rural counties in southeast North Dakota. Our responsibilities include 
the protection of 14 tribal member communities throughout this million acre area 
in two States. Our agency operates and is partially funded by a P.L. 93-638 Self 
Determination Contract from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and has the unique dis- 
tinction of being funded by non-federal funds from our own tribal government, 
which provides fully 50 percent of funds from tribal revenues, so as to assure min- 
imum operational costs and needs in law enforcement for our reservation. 

Our Tribal Law Enforcement Agency views the subject of recruitment of police 
and detention officers as being an extremely critical need for our overall community. 
Our experience indicates that recruitment of tribal members from our communities 
to serve as police and detention officers is an essential ingredient in assuring effec- 
tive law enforcement for the benefit of our residents. Funds currently are needed 
to put in place an effective police and detention officer recruitment program, par- 
ticularly for younger tribal members who are enrolled in elementary, secondary 
school, and at our local college. We assert this need based upon the fact that fully 
40 percent of our resident tribal member population is less than 16 years of age, 
hence it would be an advantage to target this significant portion of the resident pop- 
ulation for recruitment as tribal police and detention officers. We stand prepared 
to network and coordinate recruitment efforts with our tribally owned and operated 
schools and college, provided that federal funding initiatives are made available for 
these initiatives. 

Second, the hiring and training of police and detention officers for our Law En- 
forcement Agency also are critical areas of concern and priority. The majority of ap- 
plicants for police and detention positions in our Agency do not have prior or pre- 
vious experience in law enforcement or detention. Our Agency therefore is compelled 
to utilize limited federal-BIA and tribal funds to send our newly hired police officers 
to training at the BIA Police Academy on an annual basis, since our Agency is re- 
quired to employ personnel who are BIA certified as police officers. The provision 
of training also is direly needed to maintain our certification of officers on a full 
time basis. Due to this situation, we therefore urge that federal funds be appro- 
priated for more training opportunities for our police and detention officer appli- 
cants on an annual basis. Such an initiative would empower our Agency to link re- 
cruitment with the hiring and training of eligible applicants to become employed as 
police and detention officers in our Law Enforcement Agency. 

Third, the retention of police and detention officers in our Law Enforcement Agen- 
cy also is a matter of great concern. Currently, due to limited federal funding, it 
has been a challenge to provide a level of salaries for our police and detention offi- 
cers at a comparable level of pay as is the case for their counter parts employed 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Without the full support and endorsement of our 
Tribal government, which provides non-federal funds for our Agency, we would not 
be able to provide adequate salaries for our police and detention officers. In order 
for our Agency to retain good and effective police and detention officers, we there- 
fore urge more federal dollars for salaries of our officers, which would enhance and 
assure retention of our officers. 

Our Agency currently requires 16 police officers on a full time basis, and we now 
have 12 officers employed, which places much stress on our officers. Our detention 
center requires the services of 7 detention officers, and we currently employ 3 deten- 
tion officers on a full time basis, which again has served to over extend our deten- 
tion officers. Any consideration that Congress can provide for our situation would 
be greatly appreciated in our time of need. 

In closing, we want to express our appreciation to the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs for providing us with the opportunity of preparing and submitting 
testimony today. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Gaikowski. 

Mr. Posey, do you know how many of your officers are from your 
own reservation? 

Mr. Posey. I would say. Senator, four are from our own reserva- 
tion. 

Senator Johnson. Those coming in sound like they are from 
down south. 

Mr. Posey. Yes. Right now, the four that are there and the ones 
that are going to be hired bring that number up to 12, but in terms 
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of retention, we have lost three tribal police officers over the last 
year and a half due to burnout. I mean, I mentioned in my written 
testimony that they are working 12-hour shifts and they contin- 
ually get to the burnout stage. So we have lost three tribal mem- 
bers that were police officers that actually just resigned. 

Senator Johnson. Yes. Do you think a regional training center 
would alleviate some of the law enforcement shortage? 

Mr. Posey. I do. Senator. I know in the past there has been a 
bottleneck in Artesia in terms of getting people through the Acad- 
emy. Now, that bottleneck has been fixed, I believe. But I think if 
it was a little bit closer, I know a couple of people from the reserva- 
tion who are tribal members went down and didn’t make it through 
the Academy in the last couple of years. I don’t know whether that 
is the academic or the physical aspect of the training, but they did 
not complete the Academy. 

Senator Johnson. Do you think there would be lots of shortage 
of law enforcement if the tribe ran the police force under a 638 con- 
tract? 

Mr. Posey. You know, I am not too sure. Senator. I think the 
hiring process, the recruitment process really needs to have some 
aspect of being tribal-driven. I think, for example, we got a grant, 
a COPS grant where we hired two highway safety officers this last 
fall. It took us about two to three months to have those actual offi- 
cers on the ground and doing highway safety, their duties in high- 
way safety, although they do help respond to other emergency calls. 

But like I mentioned earlier, the process through the Bureau 
may take nine months to a year to get an officer on the ground, 
where we could have done it two to three months. And of course, 
maybe the stars lined up in that instance, but it is a lot quicker 
system. 

Senator Johnson. Mr. Gaikowski, Gary, how many of your offi- 
cers are enrolled tribal members of the Sisseton Wahpeton Oyate? 

Mr. Gaikowski. They all are, all 12. 

Senator Johnson. That is unusual. 

Mr. Gaikowski. Yes. 

Senator Johnson. Yes. Do you think a regional training center 
would help with the problems on the Lake Traverse Reservation? 

Mr. Gaikowski. Well, I graduated in 1994 at the IPA. And I 
think, speaking with other Chiefs and other people in law enforce- 
ment, both tribal and Bureau, they would like to see the IPA still 
in charge of the Academy. I think this change in the Academy, they 
didn’t like. I think it was a good Academy. It was tough and, you 
know, you want to be in law enforcement, you will get yourself 
through the Academy. 

Senator Johnson. What are the advantages or disadvantages of 
being a 638 tribal contract? 

Mr. Gaikowski. I think we hold to a better standard of working 
with the tribal programs and with the community. We know each 
other in the community. That is our families, our relatives, our 
friends. If you are from another reservation, it is a whole other, not 
all tribes are the same. 

We are all different. And you know, you are coming from another 
reservation and going, like you said, from going from Florida to 
Wyoming, that is a change. And you know, you are going to be 
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probably treated a little bit different as an officer, and you are 
treated different as an officer even when you know the people. That 
is a given. 

Senator Johnson. Do you officers cover the entire area within 
the traditional boundaries of your reservation? 

Mr. Gaikowski. We are a checkerboard reservation. We only 
cover the fee lands and tribal lands. 

Senator Johnson. Do you cooperate with the county of Roberts 
County? 

Mr. Gaikowski. We have a very good working relationship with 
the local law enforcement there, county. State. We help each other 
out a lot. They are short-staffed, too. We are, you know, we are 
short-staffed. We have actually, three of ours are in the new class 
right now at IPA. 

Senator Johnson. Do you see the opportunities for reciprocity as 
a good one or is given to misunderstandings? 

Mr. Gaikowski. I, for South Dakota, of course, we have those 
tensions there. I think South Dakota is going to have to recognize 
our Academy. I think we have a good Academy. I have seen the 
State Academy. I have sent officers to the State Academy. I think 
we have a better Academy down there in Artesia. 

I think that is what it is going to take is the State of South Da- 
kota recognize our Indian Police Academy. 

Senator Johnson. Why do so many Academy candidates drop 
out? You were there. 

Mr. Gaikowski. Yes. We did lose about half of our class also 
when I was down there. Since I have been in charge for 10 years, 
I have probably lost I would say 50 percent of my staff when we 
sent them down to the IPA. I think it is the stress of the job. I lost 
an officer this summer, a very good officer, and it was job-related. 
I mean, it was just too many calls. He responded to infant deaths, 
and it affected him. 

I have lost two officers this past summer also to recruitment to 
the BIA. They can recruit right under our feet, our offices. Out of 
that increase we got for fiscal year 2010 here, I took my $125,000. 
I put it to salaries for my existing staff. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you. 

Senator Franken, I have a note, two roll call votes at 4:15 just 
started. 

Senator Franken. Okay, I will try to get through my questions 
fast. 

Mr. Posey, you did mention that it took nine months for you to 
get an officer through the BIA, but two months when you did it 
yourself. Is that right? 

Mr. Posey. Yes, in a sense. Senator. 

Senator Franken. Okay. Do you share Ms. Pearson’s skepticism 
about the BIA, about their effectiveness? 

Mr. Posey. I do share some of that skepticism that she men- 
tioned in terms of the system needing to be addressed and needing 
to be fixed. I think we are at a certain time in our history here 
where a lot of tribes, including the tribes at Wind River, are trying 
to develop our own law enforcement model that is tribally driven. 
We just need the BIA to be on the bus when we are driving it. 
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Senator Franken. Would you say, outside of law enforcement, 
would you say this is a problem just in general? 

Mr. Posey. I think it is just in general for the BIA to some re- 
spect. I think in our community on the Wind River, the law en- 
forcement agencies work pretty well together. Of course, our res- 
ervation is one of the unique reservations. It has about 80 percent 
tribal trust land. So the majority of our land on our reservation is 
not checkerboard, although we are surrounded by a couple of 
towns. And of course, the county overlaps that. 

Senator Franken. I am just talking about on education, on 
health care, how you assess the BIA’s performance. 

Mr. Posey. I think it has not been adequate for Indian Country. 

Senator Franken. Okay. Why is it so hard, with unemployment 
so high in Indian Country, why is it so hard to recruit from your 
own people? 

Mr. Posey. I think everything is all interconnected. Senator. I 
think we have to get more adequate funding and more effective 
models to address substance abuse, drug abuse. I think have strong 
preventive and reactive programs. Our proactive programs, we are 
always on our heels in Indian Country in terms of law enforcement. 
Drug abuse, substance abuse, sometimes that lays claim to getting 
something done proactively. 

Senator Franken. Are you saying that drug abuse and alcohol 
abuse lowers the recruitment pool? Or you are saying it makes it 
hard to recruit people because they have to deal with those prob- 
lems? Or is it both? 

Mr. Posey. A little of both. I think that some may have prob- 
lems. I mean, we, as one tribe, I know many tribes do have drug 
testing policies and stuff. And the numbers do show that those are 
serious issues in our area. But I think people feel safer, people 
have better access to programs. Whether they may have a problem 
is going to only enhance their ability to want to do better for them- 
selves and our tribal communities. 

Senator Franken. Okay. I have just got a note that I have to 
vote as soon as possible, so I thank you. 

Mr. Gaikowski, I wanted to ask you about recruiting from your 
people because it was unusual that you have so many officers from 
your reservation, but I got this note that I have to go. 

I want to thank you toth for your testimony and for your service. 
Thank you. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you for your public service and you 
may be excused. 

[Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 




APPENDIX 


Prepared Statement of Hon. Michael O. Finley, Chairman, Colville 
Confederate Tribes 


Dear Chairman Dorgan and Vice-Chairman Barrasso: 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide information to the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
in anticipation of the Committee’s planned oversight hearing on Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
tribal police recruitment, training, hiring, and retention. 

As you know, the Colville Indian Reservation encompasses approximately 2,275 square miles 
and is in north-central Washington State. Although now considered a single Indian tribe, the 
Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation is, as the name states, a confederation of 1 2 
aboriginal tribes and bands from all across eastern Washington. The Colville Tribe has nearly 
9,300 enrolled members, making it one of the largest Indian tribes in the Pacific Northwest. 
About half of the TMbe’s members live on or near the Colville Reservation. 

In addition to the Tribal members who live on the reservation, Colville Tribal Police also provide 
24/7 law enforcement service to non-Tribal members who live and work on the reservation. 

Since the reservation covers Okanogan and Ferry counties. Tribal officers receive full deputy 
commissions from both counties once they have successfully completed police academy. 
Receiving these commissions enables Tribal officers to better serve Tribal members since many 
times they respond to households that have both members and non-members residing there. The 
downside to this arrangement is that neither county patrols their respective areas of the 
reservation. Additionally, Grant County Sheriffs Office does not address law enforcement 
issues on Tribal trust lands in the Grand Coulee Dam area, leaving these Tribal members without 
immediate assistance. 

The Colville Tribal PoHce Chief, Matt Haney, spent 30 years working as an officer and deputy in 
both Washington State and Alaska for agencies ranging in size from 4 officers to 700. His 
experience did not fully prepare him for the challenges that he and his staff every day. To 
illustrate, it takes at least 2 H houra to drive from the northeast comer to the southwest comer of 
the reservation! Typically Tribal PD has only three officers working at any one time, meaning 
that an officer’s backup is at least 30 or more minutes away. And, with the counties not 
providing deputies to cover their portions of the reservation potential assistance from them is 
dramatically reduced. 


( 47 ) 
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Coupled with the vast areas Tribal officers must cover are the exceptionally high rates of violent 
crime. Statistics don’t tell the whole story, but in 2009 on the Colville reservation alone there 
were three homicides, two non-fatal gang shootings, one “drive-by” shooting, two armed 
robberies, six fatal traffic collisions, five near fatal collisions and over 27,000 marijuana plairts 
were eradicated. This doesn’t take into consideration the many other assaults, drug arrests, DUI 
arrests, arson investigations and incidents of domestic violence and child abuse. 

Now combine the huge coverage area and the violent crime with substandard pay, and recruiting 
men and women interested in law enforcement to become a Tribal Police Officer is incredibly 
challenging. We conducted a comprehensive police officer and dispatcher salary and benefits 
survey in 2009. The survey focused on local area agencies tliat we must compete against for 
recruits. The officers were found to be between 20 and 36 percent under compensated and the 
dispatchers were an astounding 54 to 60 percent below the comparable average. The dedicated 
employees who have chosen to continue working here are a credit to their professions, but I can 
completely understand why some have chosen to leave and others don’t apply with us. 

We will continue to actively recruit police and dispatcher candidates. The strategy we are 
pursuing for this stmnner is a “junior police academy” that targets young people between the 
ages of 16 and 21. The potential for attracting new law enforcement candidates makes this 
project worth the effort, and it is one of the few strategies that cover both the future and present. 
But even this is not without significant hurdles; besides the necessary advertisement and 
logistical preparation 1 am still searching for the $6,000 to fund this project. 

I believe the solution to this challenge is straight forward, bring the compensation for Tribal 
officers and dispatchers up to comparable rates, increase the BIA share of providing law 
enforcement, and transfer administration of funding for BIA law enforcement for Northwest 
tribes back to the Portland, Oregon, regional office. It is amazing to me that the BIA share of 
law enforcement funding the Colville Confederated Tribes is only 50% of the total costs. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Byron L. Dorgan to 

Joseph W. Wright 

Question 1. The Federal Law Enforcement Training Center training budget is 
$259 million in FY 2010. The President’s request would cut training by approxi- 
mately $50 million. The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) training budget is $4 mil- 
lion. 

Has the Department of Homeland Security spoke with the Department of the In- 
terior about consolidating the BIA police training function? Will you consider that 
possibility in the future? 

Answer. The 2011 President’s Budget requests $5.1 million for the Indian Police 
Academy at the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center (FLETC), with the budg- 
et for the Department of the Interior (DOI). This is equal to the 2010 enacted level, 
and a $1.0 million increase over the 2009 budget. 

DOI has already consolidated all of its Basic Law Enforcement Training at the 
FLETC. The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) has participated as a Partner Organiza- 
tion with the FLETC since 1989 when they closed their stand alone academy in 
Brigham City, Utah, and moved their operations to the FLETC Marana, Arizona 
site. In 1993 the FLETC Marana site was closed and the BIA relocated to the 
FLETC Artesia, New Mexico site. The BIA is currently participating fully in the 
same basic law enforcement program used by the other law enforcement agencies 
within DOI. 

Question 2. Congress has substantially increased funding to hire additional BIA 
and tribal police officers, but the BIA vacancy rate remains at 44 percent. 

Have you seen vacancy rates for other Federal law enforcement agencies that are 
that high or have comparable problems? 

Answer. The BIA historically has had a vacancy rate that far exceeds most Fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies. 

Question 2a. Do you have an opinion as to why the BIA’s rate is so high? 

Answer. There are several factors that may contribute to the high vacancy rate 
within the BIA. One deals with the recruitment of personnel to serve as law enforce- 
ment officers within Indian Country. Although the BIA receives ample applications 
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for vacant positions, filling them has been problematic. Moreover, once officers are 
recruited and trained, retention is more difficult than in other agencies. This stems 
from several factors, including the fact that BIA law enforcement ranks are two 
grades lower than most of their Federal counterparts. Additionally, the employment 
conditions that these officers face contributes to the high vacancy rate within the 
BIA. Crime rates within Indian Country far exceed the average within the United 
States. Staffing levels are low and officers are required to respond to most calls as 
one person units without assistance being available. 

Question 3. In the Protecting Indian Country Report, the BIA has decided to do 
away with its long time paramilitary basic police training and instead use the Fed- 
eral Law Enforcement Training Center’s Land Management Police Training. On the 
FLETC website it describes the LMPT is “basic training for officers primarily 
charged with enforcing natural resource laws and regulations and violations.” How- 
ever, DOJ officials and tribal leaders have testified about the horrific crimes com- 
mitted in Indian Country. Organized gangs and drug cartels are growing, and the 
crimes include murder, rape, child sex abuse, drug trafficking and other serious 
crimes. 

Will the LMPT natural resources training prepare BIA and tribal police officers 
for the serious dangers that we know exist in Indian Country? 

Answer. The LMPT program is a comprehensive law enforcement training pro- 
gram designed to address the full spectrum of challenges that BIA officers will face 
during their initial assignments. They receive training focused on gangs and drugs, 
and the connection between the two, and in-depth training in the investigation of 
criminal offenses to include: interviewing, crime scene preservation, report writing, 
constitutional law, evidence collection/preservation, officer safety and survival, de- 
fensive tactics, use of force and law enforcement driving skills. The LMPT also al- 
lows BIA officers to train with other Federal agencies with which they will interact 
on a regular basis and therefore is the first step in building coalitions and outside 
support systems they will need to accomplish their mission of protecting Indian 
Country. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. John Barrasso to 
Joseph W. Wright 

Question 1. The Committee has received testimony that candidates for the Indian 
Police Academy basic training must wait for several weeks, even months, before 
they can enter training due to the scheduling and class sizes at the Indian Police 
Academy. Your written testimony noted that through the new consolidated training 
approach of the Land Management Police Training program, the Federal Law En- 
forcement Training Center and the Indian Police Academy are able to meet the 
training needs of all law enforcement agencies, both large and small, as their train- 
ing needs arise. 

Can you explain how this new training regime has reduced the wait time for can- 
didates to enter the Indian Police Academy and expedited their ability to report for 
duty on Indian reservations? 

Answer. The LMPT program has 14 starts a year with 24 persons per class and 
programs conducted at both our Artesia and Glynco sites. This allows the Indian 
Police Academy (IPA) to request a class of 24 students, or place as few as one or 
two students into a program as they are hired. The positive consequence is instead 
of waiting several months to get into a program they can enter usually within weeks 
from being hired. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Joseph W. Wright 

Question 1. It is my understanding that the Indian Police Academy (IPA) in 
Artesia, New Mexico, has an attrition rate of 56 percent. 

Is 56 percent an accurate estimate of the attrition rate at the IPA? 

Answer. Under the “old” training program, BPOTP, the attrition rate for the last 
three years was 56 percent. However, under the current program, LMPT, we antici- 
pate a reduced attrition rate. 

Question la. Why do you believe the attrition rate is so high? 

Answer. The attrition rate was high due to two major contributing factors; the 
first deals with hiring and recruitment of personnel. In order to graduate from the 
law enforcement training programs conducted by the FLETC, academic and physical 
standards have been established and must be met prior to graduation. These stand- 
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ards enable the FLETC to maintain Federal Accreditation from the FLETA. Sec- 
ondly, the former training program (BPOTP) was very para-military driven while 
the new LMPT program is more law enforcement-centric. We believe this change in 
approach to training will be a key factor in the reduction of the attrition rate. 

Question lb. How does IPA’s attrition rate compare to that in other federal law 
enforcement training centers? 

Answer. The attrition rate experienced during use of the BPOTP program over its 
last three years was significantly higher than for other federal law enforcement 
training programs. 

Question 2. We are all aware that there is a suicide epidemic in Indian Country. 
When a family or acquaintance of an individual calls emergency services in these 
situations, everyone involved are in a physically and mentally vulnerable state. 

Are BIA police officers trained to be first responders to attempted/completed sui- 
cide situations? 

Answer. BIA police officers are trained to respond to calls that involve possible 
suicide/homicide. Should it come to that, they also receive training in crime scene 
preservation and communications skills to help them deal with not only the inves- 
tigation but to provide resources to family members, officers and others who may 
be impacted by an event. 
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